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A man who knows how to tell others their duty, 
ought to know enough to do‘his duty in the lines of 
his instruction ; but there are a great many who know 
enough to teach more of truth than their own lives 
illustrate. “There is one that is wise and teacheth 
many, and yet is unprofitable to himself,” is one of 
the keen sayings in Ecclesiasticus. It would be well 
if every teacher were resolved not to be of the number 
of this sort of unwisely-wise instructors. 


God’s will prevails. How grand is the stability of 
God’s will, how comforting the security its unswerv- 
ing purpose gives us! The universe, with all the laws 
that govern it, is a thought of God’s; and since he 
does not alter this thought, nor take it back to try 
another way, nor falter in carrying it out as the ages 
go by, some men say the world is deserted by its 
Maker, and that it moves on without him. But it was 
only because he willed it that the sun arose this morn- 
ing, and simply in that he changes not, may we look 
for it to rise again to-morrow. 


No child of God has more to do than he ought to 
do. It may seem to such a man that he has more to 





do than it is possible for him to do; but God wants 
no child of his to do more than he can do, hence 
what is really beyond a child of God’s capability of 
doing is beyond his responsibility for doing. And 
since a child of God’s responsibility to do is limited 
by his capacity to do, it is obvious that what a child 
of God cannot—as divinely aided—compass, he ought 
to be willing to leave unaccomplished. In other 
words, if a child of God seems to have laid upon him 
more than he can possibly attend to, he may be sure 
that God will enable him to do whatever he ought to 
do, and that God wishes him to let the rest alone, 
without worrying over it. 


What a sad world this world would be to a thought- 
ful man, if there were nothing beyond this world! 
Not for himself, perhaps, but for others, there is need 
of another life to make this life tolerable to one who 
observes and reflects. On every side there are de- 
serving ones who suffer far more than the undeserving. 
And there are saints whose lives are lives of toil ana 
trial and seeming failure. Here, often, if not always, 
the fittest die, and the unfittest survive. If there were 
nothing to live for beyond the life that now is, the 
helps to true character-making would cost more than 
their apparent worth. But here it is that immortality 
sheds light on the mortal life; and here it is that this 
world at its worst and at its darkest is, to the believer, 
the very best conceivable preparation for the highest 
existence beyond all human conception. And in the 
light of this truth it is that the sufferings and the needs 
of the present time are not worthy to be compared to 
the glory which shall be revealed to us-ward. 


Few men are more hopelessly wrong than those 
who do wrong conscientiously ; and there are very 
many men of this sort. There are men who are con- 
scientiously dishonest, who are conscientiously un- 
truthful, who are conscientiously self-indulgent, who 
are conscientiously impure, or who are conscientiously 
at fault in some other way. Such men have no wish 
to examine into the teachings of God’s word as to the 
spirit and methods of right action; for they are satis- 
fied with that which their uninstructed or perverted 
consciences approve. Conscience is not given to a 
man to instruct him in the right, but its mission is to 
prompt him to choose the right instead of the wrong 
when he is instructed as to the right. Conscience 
tells a man that he ought to do right, but conscience 
does not tell a man what is right. And if a man has 
made up his mind that a certain wrong course is the 
right one, the more he depends on his conscience the 
more hopeless he is as a wrong-doer. A man is pretty 
far gone in an evil way, when he serves the Devil 
conscientiously. 





It is pleasanter to teach a bright scholar than to 
teach a dull one. But the dull scholar needs good 
teaching even more than the bright one. Moreover, 
a good teacher gains more in his teaching power 
through his efforts to meet the wants and to adapt 
himself to the capacity and lack of one dull scholar, 
than through his endeavors in behalf of a dozen 
bright scholars. Most teaching is over the head of 
the average scholar; and the presence of one bright 
scholar in a class is a peculiar temptation to the 
teacher in this line. But when a teacher seeks to 
make’ clear an important elementary truth to the 





comprehension of a sluggish-minded scholar, he is 
necessitated, in the first place, to have the distinctions 
in that truth in unmistakable clearness in his own 
mind; and then his persistent endeavors to make sure 
that that truth is transferred from his mind to the 
mind of his scholar is a means of mental discipline 
and of mental development to himself. If he does 
that work well in a single instance, he is a better 
teacher for his work everywhere from that time out. 
It is patience-trying to have a stupid scholar, or a 
stupid correspondent; but for that very reason it 
may prove a means of grace, and a means of intel- 
lectual advancement. We owe a great deal, in fact, 
to the stupid persons with whom we have to do in 
this world. They do us good if we only persevere 
in our efforts to do them good. The bright scholars 
and the bright correspondents are stimulating. The 
stupid scholars and the stupid correspondents are 
disciplining. 





WHERE TO PLACE THE MAIN EMPHASIS. 


In the use of language the proper effect is largely 
dependent upon the right use of emphasis. A wrong 
stress may not only obscure, but may positively per- 
vert, the meaning of the sentence as a whole. How 
largely does the tone express the temper and spirit of 
ourspeech! The subtlest falsehoods lurk in emphasis, 
for the subtlest falsehoods are those which are perver- 
sions of truth while still wearing its form,—falsehoods 
which create wrong impressions without openly tell- 
ing alie. Language is, indeed, a subtle instrument 
of thought, and, as has been shrewdly said, is quite as 
able to conceal as to reveal thought. Emphasis is a 
subtle spirit which presides over language, and is able 
to turn it to any desired account. It can make our 
words true or false, sweet or bitter. 

It will be plain, then, that the force and appro- 
priateness of our language will depend greatly upon 
where we place the main emphasis. The minister 
who made the analysis of his sermon on the text: 
“Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” by laying 
the main stress successively upon “ why,” “ persecu- 
test,” “thou,” and “me,” did make the passage yield 
a fourfold meaning, but some of these emphases must 
have been perversions of its natural force. Imagine 
an orator exclaiming: “Friends, Romans, country- 
men, lend me your ears,” as if he preferred to borrow 
these rather than anything else; or thus: “ Friends, 
Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears,” as if he had 
none of his own. 

Nor is it language alone whick is dependent upon 
emphasis. Teaching takes its character from the 
main emphasis. It would be well for every Sunday- 
school teacher to ask himself: Upon what do I lay 
the main stress? What ideas are central and deter- 
mining in all my efforts with my class? All the 
teachers of a school may go over the same lesson, call 
attention to the same points, rehearse the same facts, 
and find the same moral, and yet make widely different 
impressions because of difference of emphasis. It is 
a great lesson to learn in teaching to emphasize in 
proportion to importance. In every biblical lesson 
there are many things that are important, but there 
are some things which are always of prime impor- 
tance. The framework in which the narrative is set, the 
connection with the preceding and following events, 
the geography, history, and figures of speech, are im- 
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portant, but chiefly so as setting us into relation with 
the moral truths and spiritual principles contained 
in the passage. The great thing is to draw out and 
enforce the ideas and truths which bear upon Christian 
duty and life. Here should be placed the main 
emphasis in study, thought, and teaching. 

He is likely to be the successful teacher in any 
branch of knowledge who has a keen and correct 
sense of the relative importance of things. The 
student who does not acquire this power will toil to 
little purpose. The world of books has grown too 
vast for us. We must be content to know and teach 
a little, but let it be something which is important ; 
something which is useful, stimulating, helpful to 
mind and heart ; something from which we learn 
more of God and of ourselves. We may well be 
content to know comparatively little, and to teach 
comparatively few things, provided these be of suf- 
ficient importance. It is no disgrace to be a man of 
one idea, if the idea is large enough. Paul was a 
man of this sort. He determined not to know any- 
thing save Jesus Christ and him crucified. But his 
“ one idea ” was the grandest and broadest ever enter- 
tained by the human mind, ‘To know Christ, the 
manifested God, in his atoning love and in the mani- 
fold meanings and relations of his teaching and work 
in the world; to know in one’s own experience the 
power of his life, and in the world’s history the work 
of his transforming spirit,—might well satisfy the 
most aspiring soul. 

We see at once where St, Paul placed the main 
emphasis in his thinking and teaching. We shall do 
well to organize our religious ideas about the same cen- 
tre,—Jesus Christ. The motives and principles which 
he unfolded in his teaching and illustrated in his life of 
perfect usefulness,—as the expression of his spirit—are 
the norms of all Christian living. If we give this truth 
a chief place in our minds, and the main emphasis in 
our teaching, we shall present the most correct and 
helpful view of the Christian life. 

The symmetry of Christian doctrine is preserved 
by emphasizing the most important things. The mis- 
take of eccentric religious people is rarely that they 
teach some out-and-out error, but that they have 
exaggerated into chief importance some truth or half- 
truth of secondary (and often of lower) importance. 
Their case is exactly described by the word “ eccen- 
tric.” They are simply off from the centre. It is a 
case of misplaced emphasis. We are all liable to this 
fault, being human. Only He whose knowledge and 
love are perfect can keep the perfect proportions of 
truth. But it is certain that a better estimate of the 
relative importance of the various truths of religion, 
combined with a resdy confession that we know but 
in part, is healing many of our differences, and is des- 
tined to bring the Christian world into a more sub- 
stantial unity around the great central truths of our 
holy faith. 

But the most comprehensive question for us to con- 
sider is: Where are we putting the main emphasis of 
our life in its total influence on the world? Whether 
consciously or not, every person is putting the main 
stress.of ambition, energy, and aspiration upon some 
particular purpose or end in life. Whatever that 
purpose is, determines chiefly the quality and range 
of our influence and usefulness among our fellows. 
While we build for ourselves, we build for others. 
Where we make ourselves strong in character-build- 
ing, we shall be strong for influence and service. We 
cannot build one kind of character in ourselves and 
another kind in other men. Where we lay the main 
stress upon our own lives, we shall lay the main stress 
of our influence upon other lives. These two things 
—a man’s formation of himself, and his part in the 
formation of other men—go together, and we can no 
more separate them than we can untangle the closely 
woven web of human society. 

There are many things which are important, but 
there are a few things which are transcendently im- 
portant. The formation of a Christian character, 
built firmly upon the truths of sympathy, usefulness, 
and sacrifice which Jesus taught and lived, and the 
exertion of an elevating and helpful influence which 





can spring only from such a character, is an aim so 
high and a purpose so comprehensive that we should 
lay upon it the main stress of thought, prayer, and 
energy. A celebrated sculptor, when approaching 
the end of his life, said to his friends: “ What I was 
as a sculptor has seemed of great importance to me 
all my life. What I am as a follower of Jesus Christ 
is the only thing of importance to me now.” Many 
things are important; one thing is supremely needful. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


An increase of knowledge is an increase of responsi- 
bility, and it brings an increase of difficulties and duties. 
This is as true in the realm of Bible study as in any other 
realm. If it were not for the new Revision of the Bible 
translation, Bible readers generally would know even less 
than they do now concerning the true text of the Bible 
and the meaning of the text. Now come such ques- 
tions as these: When a teacher knows that an old-time 
translation is an incorrect one, or that a verse which he 
supposed was a part of the Bible does not belong there, 
what must he do about it? Ought he toact as if he had 
not this knowledge? Having this knowledge, how far 
ought he to be influenced by it in his teaching? These 
questions are puzzling ones, which would not be an- 
swered alike by all. A Kentucky teacher brings a ques- 
tion in this line, herewith : 

Some time, if you think it best, and the lawyers and superin- 
tendents leave space in Notes on Open Letters, please give your 
opinion on ¢his subject. It has been said that children should be 
taught te memorize Scripture from the Revised Version, rather 
than the Authorized Version; as, when they are grown, the 
new version will be the one in use. Do you think so? What 
is your judgment in the matter ? 

Whatever value attaches to memorized Bible texts 
comes out of the ¢ruth which those texts contain or 
convey. If there is no difference as to the meaning of a 
text in two or more translations, it matters little which 
of these translations is preferred ; only as there is a gain 
in uniformity of practice in a given family or school or 
community. But when a verse is shown to be an inter- 
polation, it ought not to be taught as a Bible text, even 
though it be found in an “authorized version.” And 
where an old-time English word has lost its meaning to 
the English reader, it might misrepresent the truth if it 
were still adhered to, in preference to a truer word 
selected by the Revisers. Thus, for example, in Psalm 
88:18, where the old version gave the Psalmist’s cry to 
the Lord as, “In the morning shall my prayer prevent 
thee,” the Revision renders it, “It the morning shall my 
prayer come before thee.” Whichever of those render- 
ings will best convey the truth to a learner’s mind is the 
best form for a learner to fasten in his mind. And so it 
is all through the Bible. The Revision is one of the aids 


to Bible study. Every teacher of the Bible has a duty to |’ 


make use of this aid as best he or she can. And as to 
the mere memorizing of the leiter of the text from the 
one version or the other, that is of far less importance 
than the gaining of the spirit of the text by means of both 
versions, and of outside aids as well. 








While a Sunday-school teacher can hardly be expected 
to be bound by a set of rules, every Sunday-school teacher 
should recognize certain duties as incumbent upon him 
by the very fact of his beimg a Sunday-school teacher. 
In addition to the duties which are alike binding on all 
Sunday-school teachers, there are special duties which 
attach to a teacher in one Sunday-school or another, 
because of the peculiar circumstances of that school in 
the community where it is placed. There will inevitably 
be differences of opinion, however, as to what duties are 
of unvarying obligation, and what are of force in one 
place, and not in another. A New York State teacher 
suggests four duties which, in her opinion, ought to be 
counted binding on every Sunday-school teacher. Thus: 


From several years of observation and experience, greatly 
aided by your paper, I have unconsciously formed something 
like the following code of rules for Sunday-school teachers, 
which I herewith submit to your judgment. They merely 
touch the surface, and are subservient to the deeper and more 
sacred laws, which every true helper of God must make for 
himself or herself. 1. The teacher should hold it as a solemn 
obligation to be punctual every Sunday. He should never be 
absent, unless God evidently detains him. 2. When unavoid- 
ably absent, he should always provide a substitute. The occa- 
sions when he is utterly unable to do this will be too rare to be 
counted. 3. He should in some way so acquaint himself with 
the lives of his scholars on week-days as to know the reasons 
for their occasional or protracted absence on Sundays. 4. He 
should cultivate a personal friendship with each one, and in 
his own way make each feel a growing relationship to himself. 
There are many things, besides, that a good teacher will do, but 





these four, it seems to me, the superintendent may justly expect 
ofhim. Yet there are schools where the majority of the teach- 
ers would throw up their classes rather than submit to these 
rules, or bind themselves to observe them. Suppose a school 
in which the sense of obligation has become so weak (largely 
from the cold state of the church) that many of its teachers are 
continually on the point of resigning, from discouragement or 
apparent humility,—‘“ some one else can do better,””—so weak 
that the superintendent’s most dreaded duty is to go around to 
the adult classes and beg for teachers,—so weak that he more 
frequently than otherwise begs in vain; so weak that he is at 
his wits’ end to procure a permanent teacher when necessary, 
though the church offers plenty of talent; shall I add, so weak 
that he is driven to the thought of resigning his own office, 
though he is the unanimous choice of both church and school ? 
If you, Mr. Editor, can devise any means to avert such a catas- 
trophe, or if you know of any elixir which he can use to lighten 
his hard lot, pray, recommend it to him, and to other superin- 
tendents similarly perplexed. 


It would seem to be difficult for any Sunday-school 
teacher to point out a sound reason why he or she is not 
bound by the very position of a Sunday-school teacher 
to be faithful at the four points above designated. Yet 
it is true that very many Sunday-school teachers when 
detained from their classes for a single Sunday or more 
seem to feel no responsibility for securing a substitute 
for the period of enforced absence. This ought not so to be. 








SUMMER’S LAST PAGE. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Does it sigh in the breezes that summer is past, 
When yet the bright maples are waiting their gold, 
When over the hill-slopes no shadows are cast, 
And wide o’er the valleys the glories unfold 
Of asters and yarrow and daisies belated, 
Of sumach that burns with the crimson of blood, 
Wher still not a dream of our longing is sated, 
"And gladly we praise the great Giver of good? 


Is summer light gone? Have the summer sweets fled, 
While lift the pure lilies their censers on high, 
When nothing of all that she brought us is dead, 
And only her radiance illumines the sky— 
Not one of her joys faded yet to the ember, 
Nor one of her gifts from our fingers unclasped, 
When the queen of the year is the peerless September, 
Whose hand the rich sceptre of summer hath grasped 


Oh! beautiful time when the grapes on the vine 
Grow purple with ripeness and perfume the air. 
Close by the marshes the cardinals shine, 
And quivers the gentian so fragile and fair ; 
Last chapter of summer, we turn the bright pages, 
And greet thee with love and the heart’s brimming bliss, 
For never, in all the procession of ages, 
Thy face wore a smile that was dearer than this. 





THE LIMITS OF LEGITIMATE 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. GEORGE H. SCHODDE. 


The Christian Church has nothing to fear from fair 
biblical criticism. The best interests of our faith demand 
that Christians should rather invite than repel an honest 
investigation of the official records of this faith. Such 
an investigation can only confirm the truth. An unwil- 
lingness on the part of Christianity to submit the Bible 
to the crucial test of legitimate criticism would seem a 
prima facie evidence that the claims of the Bible to be 
the revelation from God, and the truth in every iota and 
tittle, are doubted by those very persons who accept this 
claim for themselves. Truth is mighty, and shall prevail; 
it is the nature of truth that a full and fair examination 
of its claims can result only in a better confirmation of 
those claims. The correctness of this standpoint is evi- 
dent also from the history of the controversies that have 
raged around the authenticity and divinity of the Scrip- 
tures. The outcome of each and every fair discussion 
was, in the end, that the truth of revelation was the 
victor. It is in this spirit that we should look upon the 
discussions iu regard to the Old Testament and the reli- 
gion it teaches. 

But in saying this, it is not maintained that in each 
and every case such a fair and honest research will result 
in a confirmation of what has been the cherished tradi- 
tional belief of Christians on this or that book, or chapter, 
or verse. We are all Protestants enough to acknowledge 
the fallibility of tradition, and to know that it is human 
to err,and that whole generations and centuries of Chris- 
tian scholars have erred even in regard to matters per- 
taining to the books of the Bible and their contents, 
Candid biblical research aims to investigate the correct- 
ness of these views, and, wherever found to be incorrect, 
to rectify them. The fathers of the Reformation made 
use of this prerogative and duty, and investigated the 
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claims of the books that had for centuries been considered 
as inspired by the Church. Their examinations resulted 
in the rejection of theOld Testament Apocrypha as non- 
canonical, and not binding on the consciences of Chris- 
tians as the guide of their faith and life. The Protestant 
churches, without exception, have all accepted this 
view, and thus have sanctioned the farthest reaching ex- 
ercise of higher criticism ever practiced by the Church. 
These same fathers examined into the claims of the Vul- 
gate to be a version with authority superior to the origi- 
nal. These claims were weighed, and found wanting ; 
hence they were rejected. The Church of the same era 
was convinced that the Bible taught the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem of astronomy. When Galileo’s new views were 
proved by science to be correct, it was found that an 
honest examination of the scriptural teachings did not 
demand men to accept the old views. In these and in a 
number of other points, it has been seen that such an 
investigation need not in all cases result in a corrobora- 
tion of what has been accepted before; the result may 
be a correction of an error that has been traditionally 
accepted as truth, but whose reasons for acceptance had 
never before been candidly put under the critical micro- 
scope. If, then, modern biblical research maintains some 
positions that differ from the traditional views, this in 
itself does not argue that the former are necessarily wrong. 
They may be old truths rediscovered. 


But all this does not justify the belief that biblical 
criticism has no Jimits whatever, and that any or every 
point in the Bible may yet be overthrown by farther 
research. It would indeed be sad, the fundamentals 
of Christian truth and doctrine were not sufficiently firm 
to resist any and every critical attack. It is true that in 
the circles of rationalistic. criticism in Germany. Hol- 
land, and elsewhere, the “scientific ” merits of a biblical 
investigation seen to be gauged in proportion as it is 
revolutionary and subversive of the o!d landmarks of 
faith. But such manners and methods are suicidal; and 
history shows how such superstructures ot hypotheses 
without a foundation of fact, sooner or later crumble 
by their own weight. No, legitimate Bible criticism 
has its limitations; and when reverently plied withiv 
these, the critical craft 1s an honor to the Church and 
to truth. 

An investigation of the Scriptures is legitimate and 
right only, then, when it takes place within the limits 
prescribed by Scriptures themselves. For instance, the 
Old Testament claims to be a revelation from God, and 
the history of a revelation. On every page is unmis- 
takably imprinted the fact that these books are to be 
considered as a truthful record of the manner in which 
God was preparing salvation for man, and man for Salva- 
tion. The golden thread running through the whole col- 
lection of books is the development of the kingdom of 
God on earth, among his chosen people, and under the 
special guidance of Jehovah, through miracles and won- 
ders, down to the time when tne Word should become 
flesh. Any biblical research that runs counter to these 
principles, by this very fact excludes itself from the 
domain of legitimate biblical science. It does not inves- 
tigate these books from the standpoint and within the 
lines which they themselves prescribe as the all essential 
in an honest: reproduction of their contents. When 
Kuenen, then, starts out with the proposition as his “stand- 
point,” that the religion of Israel is one in kind with the 
other religions of the East, “nothing less, but also nothing 
more,” he steps out of the boundaries of legitimate 
biblical science. He draws the controlling data in his 
research, not from the Bible itself, but from a philosophi- 
cal and naturalistic hypothesis deduced from non-biblical 
sources. His philosophy contradicts the very fundamen- 
tals of legitimate Bible study, and as a system his inves- 
tigations can give no practical help to 2 correct biblical 
science. When Baur the father of the Tiibingen school 
of New Testament reconstructionists, says that miracles 
must be excluded in the very outstart in investigating 
thé New Testament, since miracles interfere with the 
true philosophical conception of history, he thereby 
deserts the domain of biblical science, denying @ priori 
the very distinguishing feature which, according to 
these records, must result from an honest study of 
the Word. 

A further limitation is the teaching of Christ. If Christ 
has spoken clearly on any point whatever, then the matter 
is settled for a Christian student. We2 have no patience 
with New Testament rationalism that seeks to come to 
the assistance of Old Testament rationalism by analyz- 
ing either the New Testament records or the Saviour of 
the New Testamgnt into unreliable sources of informa- 
tion. Literary criticism has never undertaken a more 
sorry work than to attempt to undermine the historical 
character of the Gospels or of the account there given 





of the Saviour’s work and words. When, then, Christ, 
and with him the whole New Testament, declares that 
the Old Testament is the revealed word of God; that 
the early records there are fact, and not fiction, and, least 
of all, the fabrication of wily priests; that the theologi- 
cal ideas and ethical principles of the Old Testament are 
substantially those accepted by the evangelical church 
in general,—thereby limitations are drawn within which 
legitimate biblical science must move and have its being. 
If it produces results that transgress these limits, then it 
has worked with principles and methods drawn from 
sources foreign to the Bible itself. 

But within these limits there can be in many points a 
difference between Christian scholars equally reverent 
and equally anxious to learn the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. To declare, for instance, a 
scholar who accepts the exilic origin of Isaiah 40-66 to 
be guilty of having practiced unlawful criticism, is mani- 
festly unjust, although he discards the traditional view. 
According to his historical readjustment of these chap- 
ters, the theological contents of the book may even gain, 
instead of losing. We know of no better illustration of 
the fact that in the hands of reverent criticism, and 
within the proper limits, such historical rearrangements 
of the sources may deepen and widen our knowledge of 
the truths of revelation, than Briggs’s “ Messianic 
Prophecy.” But however this may all be, it must be 
evident to every clear-headed and clear-hearted Christian 
that a fair investigation of the Scriptures, no matter how 
searching, is in the interests of truth. 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 





TO EVERY MAN HIS WORK. 
BY RICHARD CORDLEY, D.D. 


Everything in nature has its place, and we cannot say 
that one thingis less important than another. The things 
we notice most are not always the things we should miss 
most, and the things we most admire are not always 
those we most love. The ferns and mosses would be 
missed as really as the oaks and pines, the bright peb- 
bles as really as the great rocks. The violet has a place 
as well as the cedar, the butterfly as well as the eagle. 
Niagara makes the most noise, but the cool spring by the 
roadside is most refreshing. 

Among men it is not always the prominent names who 
do the best work. The world’s best heroes have never 
been her noisiest, and have seldom been her best known. 
Many a man has served his generation, and served it 
well, and yet “left no footprints on the sands of time.” 
It is not necessary to the value of a man’s work that his 
name be written on it. Some men’s work is prominent, 
and that of others is obscure. The work has a value of 
its own; the prominence is a mere incident. The brass 
which glitters on the engine attracts the quickest atten- 
tion, but the hidden shaft is doing the work. 

In a great factory the motto is “To every man his 
work.” One man makes a rivet, another a bolt, another 
a plate, another a frame, and another puts all together 
in the finished machine. We notice most the last man 
who gives us the completed work. But he could do 
nothing if any one of the others should fail him. 

In the church of God there is a “diversity of gifts,” 
and also a “diversity of operations.” There is some 
peculiar work adapted to each man’s peculiar gift. There 
is always something to do for every man who wants to 
do something. The workers in the vineyard each wrought 
according to his time and strength. Every one was sent 
into the vineyard who would go, every one who went was 
given work, and every one who worked was paid. They 
who went in the early morning found work to occupy 
the entire day ; and they who went even at the eleventh 
hour found where they could make their fragment of a 
day serviceable. In God’s vineyard now it is the same. 
If a man be strong, there is work to tax his strength ; if 
he be weak, there is some place where his weakness will 
avail. God has a place for every fragment of service 
and every fragment of time, for every talent and taste, and 
every degree of strength. But in the Church it often 
happens that man does nothing because he fancies he 
cannot do much. Because he has but one talent, he 
buries that one. 

Every little raindrop helps to make the rainbow. The 
service of each drop is very small, and what each con- 
tributes would not be perceptiblealone. But each doing 
its part, and all joining in one harmonious chorus of 
color, they produce that marvel of beauty, the bow in the 
clouds. Every ray withheld, however faint it may be, 
makes the rainbow a little paler. Every raindrop can 
rob the rainbow of acharm. Every true Christian has 
received sumething of the light of God, and the Church 
will never manifest her full glory till every member, in 








his measure, shall reflect what he has received. Whether 
the light in a man be little or much, the withholding of 
it robs the Church of a portion of its glory and power. 

Every man should give as he has received. He can- 
not give more; he wrongs his Master and his brethren if 
he gives less. And be it little or much, God has a place 
for it, and a blessing for it. Large and conspicuous ser- 
vice is not to be undervalued ; nor is the more quiet and 
restricted service to be despised. We may not say which 
is most vital, or which God shall most bless. It is a 
great honor to be permitted to shape the institutions of a 
state, or to give direction to the thinking of a generation. 
It is also a great work, and a great honor, to gather half 
a dozen children in a Sunday-school class, ‘and train 
them for the responsibilities of life. It may even be a 
question which, in the end, shall prove the greater work. 
One is shaping the methods of society; the other is 
shaping the thought and purpose of living spirits. The 
power that moves the world, after all, is the power of 
living men and women. Ideas, new or old, do not reach 
the world nor influence it by floating in the air and fall- 
ing on the multitude like snow-flakes, but by being em- 
bodied in human lives. Do not despair because you 
cannot reach the ear of mankind, and lift the race to a 
higher level. If you can reach the ear of one little 
child, and win it for Christ, and train it for Christian 
service, you have done something tangible for the world’s 
elevation. The world is not made better by every 
thought enunciated, but by every good thought em- 
bodied in a human life. When the world comes up, it 
will be by the lifting of individual lives. Masses and 
multitudes are composed of individual men, each with 
a salvation of his own, and each with a perdition of 
his own. They must be saved one by one, each for 
himself, and each in the sanctuary of his own soul. 

The power to lift some soul into the life of God, is 
more effective than any widespread general influence, 
It is better to mould a class of Sunday-school children 
into the image of Christ, than to be known over half the 
continent as the author of some great scheme of univer- 
salreform. That is the true reform which reforms men, 
and men are reformed one by one. A reform which 
reforms no individual life is of little worth. An im- 
proved scheme which improves no man’s individual 
character, is as sounding brass and as a tinkling cymbal. 
If you have Christian access to some individual soul, 


you have hold of one of the levers by which society must 
be lifted. 





RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION: WHAT IS IT? 


BY THE REV. G. H. HUBBARD, 


A young man was being examined by an association 
of ministers preparatory to obtaining a license to preache 
One of the examiners, in asking about his Christian 
experience and work, said ‘‘ Do you enjoy religious con- 
versation?”” The young man replied that he did not 
enjoy it, which reply naturally surprised and puzzled the 
examiners, Afterwards, being asked by a classmate 
why he made such a reply, he insisted that it was per- 
fectly true. He had no relish, he said, for religious con- 
versation, and he would not engage in it when it could 
possibly be avoided. ‘ But,” objected his friend, “I 
know it is not true, for you and I have engaged in many 
religious conversations, and that of your own accord.” 
“No,” said the young man, “you and I have never had 
any religious conversatio.. together.” Then his friend 
inquired what he understood by religious conversation. 
“Why,” said he, “it is talking about your sins, and that 
sort of thing.” 

What pastor is there of any extended experience who 
has not seen indications of a similar notion among a 
large class of his parishioners? Very many intelligent 
and really pious persons seem to think that religious 
conversation consists in very general and useless reflec- 
tions upon their own personal depravity, God’s goodness, 
the unhappiness of this world or the delights of heaven, 
without regard to any particular benefit to be derived 
therefrom. It is looked upon as a species of religious 
exercise having its end in itself, a sort of spiritual dialect 
reserved for the stated calls of the pastor and other 
occasions of great solemnity; and the acquirement of 
this dialect and proficiency in its use is to many the 
gauge of religious attainment. 

There is another class of peopie who fancy that they 
are engaging in religious conversation whenever they 
are discussing the latest sermon, or disputing upon some 
doctrinal question, or talking about some special revival 
that is in progress. Discussing the irreligious work 
of the church, planning for church fairs and Sunday- 
school entertainments, furnishes the religious conversa- 
tion for others. 

These are a few illustrations of the popular fallacy 
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that the value of our conversation depends upon what 
we talk about. If we turn our eyes to another field, we 
shall find persons who fancy themselves models of re- 
finement because they constantly talk about art or 
literature or science, and never descend to ordinary 
every-day topics like housework, or the means of earning 
a living. They never consider what benefit they derive’ 
from these topics, or whether they really enlighten any 
one else. They are satisfied simply to feel that they 
discuss grand subjects, and that others know it. 

Now it is not the subject, but the object, of conversa- 
tion, that determines its character. By this I mean that 
the value of all conversation depends upon the purpose 
which inspires it. We may talk on the noblest themes, 
and yet our conversation may be of a low character. 
Subjects the most spiritual may give rise to conversation 
the most worldly Precious vexts of Scripture, vital 
Christian doctrines, important Christian work, nay be 
discussed by persons who are incapable of any Christian 
exercise. Current theological discussions are being 
taken up by the secular press and by worldly people 
with as much interest as they excite among Christians; 
but there is nothing religious in it all. The subject is 
all right, but the object is merely to gratify public curi- 
osity, or to obtain a sort of intellectual pastime. 

Christian conversation is not an exercise of penance 
or of pleasure. It is simply a means of Christian work. 
Any conversation that has for its object the accomplish- 
ment of direct work fcr the Master, whether it be the 
seeking of help for our own Christian lives, or the help- 
ing of our fellow-Christians, or the winning of the un- 
converted, is religious conversation. Any conversation 
that does not have such an object is not religious con- 
versation, even though it be on a religious topic and 
sound very scriptural, and pious. 

And Christians ought to cultivate the habit of convers- 
ing for religious purposes. To converse on religious 
topics is often purely artificial exercise and does nobody 
any good, unless it has some worthy purpose beneath it. 
But to have skill in real religious conversation is to 
possess a rare talent for use in God’s service. 





DANGERS OF ILLUSTRATION IN PREACH- 
ING AND TEACHING 


BY THE REV. THEODORE E. SCHMAUK. 


In illustrating, we attempt to throw lustre or bright- 
ness upon thought. To light up thought for other people 
is a more ambitious feat than merely to state it. There- 
fore, if we attempt to illustrate, and fail, our cause may 
suffer a more signal defeat, and our powers a deeper dis- 
grace, than could have befallen us had we been more 
modest in our method of conveying truth. Instead, 
however, of abandoning such a potent and indispen- 
sable method, let us open our eyes to the dangers that 
lie in the wake of its unskillful and careless use, and 
avoid them. 

Illustrations wili be a failure if they are incongruous 
in their parts; if they are not in point; if they. though 
in point, yet rather obscure than allumine, if they neu- 
tralize each other by sharp contrast; if they are in poor 
taste; if they allure the mind into the sphere and asso- 
ciations from which they are drawn, or attract so much 
attention to themselves, and take such hold on the imagi- 
nation that the poiat to be illumined is lost sight of; if 
they illustrate too much; and, finally, if one stock illus- 
tration is pressed into service too repeatedly, or made to 
duty on all occasions. 

The incongruous illustration—Horace, opening the 
Ars Poetica, asks whether the friends of an artist would 
be able to suppress their laughter, if, when they are 
admitted to view his work, they should see a human 
head on a mare’s neck, the body covered with feathers, 
the limbs selected from different animals, and the beau- 
tiful form of a woman tapering off into the shape of a 
fish. Many a sermon, talk, or prayer, is embellished 
with such a rhetorical monstrosity. Perhaps the speak- 
er’s mind is obtuse in discriminating between similars, 
or becomes easily confused in the attempt at discrimira- 
tion, and hence mingles the diverse or incongruous. If 
his fancy is fertile ia suggesting illustrations, he is pecu- 
liarly tempted to change the figure as often as the new 
picture pops itself up into his field of vision. Or per- 
haps he glides unconsciously over into a new image as 
it looms up into mind, abandoning the one he began 
with, At all hazards, perhaps, he ‘will be striking and 
brilliant. He puts in a heavy dash of color on the spur 
of the moment, and he has his reward. The listeners, 
ever on the alert, are enjoying his grotesque caricature 
of the sublime, even as they enjoy the cartoons of the 


against the truth he bears, and their amusement is at 
his expense, 

Illustrations not in point.—There are illustrations that 
do not illustrate. The analogies between the general 
truth to be illumined and the special image 2mployed to 
illumine it are striking and beautiful, perhaps, but not 
in point. It is declared to be the characteristic vice of the 
talented young man to say fine things because they are fine. 

Illustrations that obscure and weaken.—They are in 
point; they are fine but they do notincrease the power 
and grandeur of the thought, and must detract from its 
simplicity. Every image which adds nothing but orna- 
ment or finish is an encumbrance. “ He that gathereth 
not with me, scattereth.” The bold stroke should not be 
stayed to make it graceful. The vigorous outline may 
not be richly overlaid with effeminacy. “We are more 
gratified by the simplest words which can suggest the 
idea in its own naked beauty, than by the robe or gem 
which corceal while they decorate; we are better pleased 
to feel by their absence how little they could bestow, than 
by their presence how much they can destroy.” 

lilustrations may neutralize each other’s force.—Ruskin 
says: ‘‘ Contrast increases the splendor of beauty, but it 
disturbs its influence; it adds to its attractiveness, but 
diminishes its power. He who endeavors to unite sim- 
plicity with magnificence, to guide from solitude to 
festivity, and to contrast melancholy with mirth, must 
end by the production of confused inanity. There isa 
peculiar spirit possessed by every kind of scene; and 
although a point of contrast may sometimes enhance and 
exhibit this feeling more intensely, it must be only a 
point, not an equalized opposition. Every introduction 
of new and different feeling weakens the force of what 
has aJready been impressed. The single-minded thinker 
is reaching an end quite as high as the more ambitious 
student who is always ‘within five minutes’ walk of 
everywhere,’ making the ends of the earth contribute to 
his pictorial guazetto, 

“A green field is a sight which makes us pardon 

The absence of that more sublime construction 

Which mixes up vines, olives, precipices, 

Glaciers, volcanoes, oranges, and ices.’’ 
The speaker who flushes his truths with clouds of burn- 
ing Greek fire in successive hues, will lead us entranced 
to the spectacular of dreamland, and then, when the 
illumination evanesces, will leave us in darkress. So, 
too, he who brings out his dazzling series of grand 
electric brilliants, shocking the imagination with succes- 
sive thrills of pleasure, is likely to be illustrating at the 
peril, greater or less, of true edification. Our aim 1s not 
to paralyze the hearer, but to develop him. Pure sun 
light is the true light for ovr use. 

Illustrations that do not elevate.—TIIIvstrations may 
degrade che truth and debase the hearer by their poor 
taste, or by suggesting to the imagination connections 
with a low, carnal, or worldly sphere. Illustrations are 
likely to be bridges, leading the thougkts down into the 
more entertaining and less hallowed regions from whence 
they are drawn. They may bring the busy and the 
worldly world into the holy piace. They are like the 
camei in the fable. It is well to recognize the danger of 
what is called popular preaching. Here it is. While 
the preacher conveys the earthly illustration very vividly, 
either nis intention or his powers stop there, and the 
spiritual truth is not only not conveyed as vividly, but is 
actually excluded from the soul because the earthly has 
taken such hold onthe imagination. Instead of becoming 
an adjunct to the spiritual, it has mastered the sermon, 
and entirely choked out the spiritual from the hearer’s 
soul, deluding him, perhaps, even as to the true nature of 
divine truth. Thus it becomes possible for illustrations 
to subvert the very purpose for which they were called 
into existence. 

Tliustrations may i‘lustrate too much.—Your analogy 
may contain a most striking point in one of its details, 
which can be turned against your own argument with 
crushing effect. The point has escaned your observation, 
but the hearers apply it with a relish. 

Finally, illustrations may be rendered obnoxious by 
repetition.—The more striking the image, the more rarely 
it should be repeated. In the speaker, it betrays either 
poverty or vanity, or a disposition to run in ruts; to the 
hearer it loses its force, offends his taste, and lowers his 
estimation of the teacher. In a teacher or preacher, 
nothing scarcely is such a weariness to our flesh, as the 
repetition of the same old stories and phrases and 
peculiarities. Even in the writings of the great masters, 
where the thought is inexhaustible, we find ourselves to 
be annoyed by their over-fondness for this or that favorite 
expression. The danger of offense is certainly still 
greater where an average teacher appears before the 





comic illustrated paper, Their hearts are hardened 


which has the maturity of a week, and the profundity 
of a few hours’ reflection. 





A PRACTICAL TALK. 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY AN ADDRESS FROM PROFESSOR DRUMMOND 
AT NORTHFIELD, 


BY DELIA W. LYMAN, 


“T am tired of trying to love God. I have tried for 
months, and prayed for it, and read my Bible to find out 
how, but I don’t feel any nearer to it than I did six 
months ago. He seems so very far off, and I can’t make 
him seem real atall. Iam so disappointed, for I thought 
by this time I should begin to know some of that peace 
and joy which you read about in books that seems to 
come to all people who love God. And I am so tired of 
doing things just from a sense of duty. I’m sick of the 
very word; it seems like a cold, hard slave-driver. I 
wish I could do things from love, just like that mission- 
ary I read about last Sunday. She just seemed to enjoy 
doing disagreeable things; but, for my part, I don’t,— 
even when they are my plain duty, and, what’s more, I 
don’t believe I ever shall. Now, Cousin Rosalie, when 
I pray so hard for love to God, and joy and peace, why 
in the world don’t I get them?” 

This long harangue was delivered in an energetic and 
somewhat impetuous manner by a tall dark girl of 
eighteen, at a short, sweet-faced woman a score of years 
her senior, as the two reclined together one Sunday after- 
noon on the rocks of Rye Beach, looking out on the 
Isles of Shoals, which lay fair and peaceful on the smooth 
sea before them. 

The bright blue sky and clear air, the gentle lapping 
of the unusually quiet waves on the beach, the very still- 
ness itself, breathed peace and content. Nothing in this 
lovely scene seemed out of tune, except the impatient 
words of the young girl and the look on her fair face, 
which showed her heart was not at rest. She was, in 
fact, weary of her earnest but unsuccessful efforts to attain 
the joy and peace of the higher life. 

“Well, dear, I am not surprised that you do not get 
them by just praying for them,” said her companion 
quietly. 

“Why, Cousin Resalie Dr. Grey said only last Sun- 
day that we were safe in. expecting answers to prayers for 
spiritual blessings,” rejoined the other in surprise. 

“TI said by just praying for it,’ replied her cousin. 
“But now, before I answer your question, I want you first 
to stop and tell me about that great friend of yours, 
Kathie Kingsbury, to whom you write such long letters 
every day. You promised to tell me about her some 
time, and. of your first meeting.” 

This seemed to Elsie a somewhat singular digression, 
but being used to her cousin’s original ways, she rejoined : 

“Why, yes, ’m glad to tell you about Kathie; for 
I’m never tired of talking about her. The way I met 
her was a littleodd. I was in a horse-car one day, about 
two miles from home, when I found I had carelessly 
spent every cent in my purse, and, as I did not want to 
walk home, I looked te see if I knew any one of whom I 
could borrow my fare. There was not a soul that I had 
ever seen before, but just across sat a girl, some years 
older than myself, who had such a sweet face I felt im- 
mediately drawn io her Before I stopped to think how 
unconventional it was, I leaned over and told her my 
predicament. She was so lovely about it, she put me at 
my ease at once. A few days after, I went to return the 
money,—for I had asked her address,—and I was more 
attracted to herthanever. I wanted to learn more about 
her, for she interested me; and happening to meet a 
common friend not long after, I had an opportunity. I 
found she was a teacher, and had supported a brother in 
college in a most noble and self-sacrificing way, they 
being orphans, The more I heard, the more I found to 
admire, I began to see her quite often after that, and to 
like her still mere. I wanted her to know how much, 
but I shrank from telling her in so many words, so I 
used to find out tittle things that she liked, her favorite 
flowers and fruit, and took them to her; and I thought 
up all the little things I could do to please her, I dis- 
covered what books she liked, and I readthem. Every- 
thing she liked I made a study of.” 

““Didn’t you grow tired of doing all these things?” 

“Tired! Why. what aquestion! Indeed, I liked her 
so much, it was a pleasure to do even disagreeable things 
for her. The more I did for her, and saw of her, and 
talked to her, the more I liked her, till at last I-found I 
had really fallen in love with her. That wasthree years 
ago, and now we are inseparable. She loves me as much 
as I do her, and you can’t think what an influence she has 
over me, and how much she does for me all the time. 
Why, people say we are really growing so much alike 
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subject, you can find out just as well from the other. 
O Cousin Rosalie! you don’t know what a joy this friend- 
ship is to me.” 

“ Well, dear, do you know you have been answering 
your own question indirectly? Let me tell youhow. You 
have been telling me about your best earthly friendship. 
Why not let your love and friendship for Christ grow in 
just the same way?” 

“What do you mean?” said Elsie. 

“Well, just this. In the first place, give up thinking 
of God as some one far away, and learn to know and love 
him through Christ, who is our best and almost only way 
of knowing God. If you say you do not know how to 
love Christ, let me try to tell you. To begin with, don’t 
pray for effects, but for causes; in other words, don’t pray 
for joy and peace, for they are the result of love. Don’t 
pray so much for love as for the causes of love.” 

“What do you mean by the causes of love?” inquired 
Elsie. . 

“‘ What were they in the case of you and Kathie? You 
began by looking at her and just speaking to her because 
you wanted something you thought she alone could give 
you. So look at Christ, think of him as right here, and 
already loving you, far more willing to give you all he 
can than she ever could be; and just ask him for some- 
thing you really want,—not along prayer, but just, per- 
haps, one word. Then, having begun in this way, speak 
to him often, telling your needs, and talking to him as 
you would to the wisest and kindest earthly friend. 

“Then next you must learn more about him. How 
can you love one of whom you know so little? How 
did you learn about Kathie? One way was that you 
asked others; so go to some one who has known him 
longer, and ask them why they love him. But, better 
still, go to John and Matthew and Luke and Mark, and 
see what Paul and Peter have to say about him. Go to 
one of these every day, and find out how he used to think 
and speak and act when on earth. 

“Then, again, you said you used to think up little 
things to please Kathie, and to find out what she particu- 
larly liked ; so go and do some little thing to please him. 

“ And another thing, I am sure you did not do all the 
talking with Kathie! So let Jesus talk to you.” 

“How?” said Elsie, thoughtfully. 

“ By keeping yourself ever ready to hear his voice. 
Pray constantly that you may learn to hear it. When 
some disagreeable duty comes, think: ‘This is what 
Jesus would have done, had he been in my place, and 
this is his voice telling me to do it.’ Then let him speak 
to you through the beautiful things he has made. When 
you are out walking, let the beauty of the trees, with 
their graceful shapes and foliage; the sky, with its clear 
blue, or its fleecy clouds; the sea, with its ever-varying 
color; the birds and flowers,—let them all be to you as 
the voice of Him telling you how he has made all of 
them for you, and loves to have you enjoy them. 

“Then, again, listen for his voice when you go to 
church. Let the sermon be a message from him to you, 
no matter how uninteresting the manner of the messen- 
ger. Then, when you read your Bible, it will be a new 
book if you look in it for a picture of his life, and for 
his words to you. 

“ And now, another thing to remember: our very best 
way to show our love to him, is to show love to some one 
else. So whenever you do any unselfish thing for any 
one, and have a thought of Christ in it, you are showing 
your love to him; and the more you do this, the more 
you will find your love growing. 

“ Now, all these are little hints for your part in this 
friendship. But the main thing, Elsie, is to remember 
that if we just let ourselves be filled with the thought of 
the beauty of his character, just let ourselves be bathed 
in his love, as we are at this moment in the sunlight, we 
shall find it no effort to love him,—we shall just fall in 
love with him, as you did with Kathie. It is by this 
abiding in him, resting in this constant daily thought of 
him, both in our big and little concerns, that we shall 
find ourselves daily growing to love him more. 

“And another beautiful thing is this, that the more we 
live in him, the more weshall grow to resemble him,—as 
you and Kathie have grown alike in your short friendship. 

“Now, of course, this will not all come at once. You 
see you expected to jump at once to ‘ the stature of the 
perfect man,’ when you are a mere babe in Christ. But 
do not be discouraged ; do not think much about your 
feelings,—they will come out all right, if you keep on as 
I have suggested. So you will grow to have the peace 
and joy and love in your heart for which you now so 
much long.” # 

Elsie’s face had another expression, which revealed the 
dawning of a new and happier ideal of life, as the two 
silently wended their way along the beach to the house. 





The sun was just setting in a sea of amber, the Isles of 
Shoals were bathed in a flood of glory, while the broad 
ocean lay smooth and quiet, like the peace which now 
rested on all nature, and, best of all, on Elsie’s troubled 
heart. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


A 


DOING ITS BEST. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 








I am but a tiny cricket, 

Living in a summer thicket, 
There I take my rest. 

Many songs are gayer, prouder, 

Many a voice is sweeter, louder,— 
But I do my best! 


In my song there’s no complaining, 
Even when the sky is raining; 
Birds fly east and west,— 
Silent hide in leafy covert ; 
But I chirp till all is over, 
Doing still my best! 


When the leaves are around us flying, 
When the birds and bees are hying 
On their autumn quest, 
You will find me in the stubble, 
Though the clouds look full of trouble, 
Singing still my best! 


Clad in garments dark and sober, 
Here I linger till October ; 
Sunshine warms my breast. 
While the wintry days you number, 
Sweet and quiet is my slumber, 
For I’ve done my best! 





A PAIR OF CANDLESTICKS. 
BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 


Professor Socrates Peabody was an old-fashioned man, 
and when he went to visit his niece, Mrs. Matilda All- 
spice, he could think of nothing suitable to give her, save 
his grandmother’s silver candlesticks, He had never 
made a visit before in his life, because he had no one to 
visit except Matilda, and she had been a teacher, like 
himself, until she married the Rev. Isaiah Allspice, who 
had two children, and who lived in Summerdale, a tiny 
village standing bare and bleak upon an Iowa prairie. 

He had read her letter of invitation as he plodded up 
the college hill, and it made him so happy that he actually 
skipped, and would have whistled, had he not seen Jabez 
Swann, who was mowing the tall grass and clover pre- 
paratory for Commencement. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Jabez, under his breath, to 
Tom Robbins, who was helping him. “I didn’t know’s 
that old Greek p’fessor was so limber!” 

Debarred from whistling, the little professor almost 
ran to his room, high up in one of the gray stone build- 
ings in the shadow of the elms. Greek books filled his 
tiny book-case. The stuffed owl over it was damaged by 
moths. The long bottle of ink was ugly. Besides, ink 
is not a pleasant thing to carry about in a valise. Sud- 
denly he glanced at the mantel, and saw the candlesticks. 
“The very thing,” he exclaimed; and when he climbed 
out of the cars at Summerdale station, they were with 
him, neatly rolled up in tissue paper, and packed between 
bags of lozenges and stories from Homer for the All- 
spice twins. 

That evening, when the professor was seated in the 
easiest chair in the parsonage, and Matilda had settled 
herself near him, and the twins were each side of his 
knees, he took up one of the candlesticks, and began to 
lecture about it. 

“ As perhaps you know, my dear,” he said to Matilda, 
“my grandmother—she was your great-great-grand- 
mother—bought these candlesticks in Paris. The work 
in these square panels at the sides is very good repoussé, 
and the scroll-work in the standards is, you see, outlined 
with gold wire. In fact, they are very good specimens 
of the silversmith’s art, which, I fancy, is almost as 
ancient as the weaver’s; for you may trust human love 
of ornament that the first man who discovered that gold 
and silver can be hammered into any form, directly set 
to work to make himself some bangles, or gewgaws of 
some sort.” 

“ Who first made money?” asked Tommy. 

“Tt is supposed that money was first coined in Asia 
Minor in the seventh or eighth century before Christ ; 
but long before that the precious metals were used as a 
medium of exchange. They were formed into bars, spikes, 
and rings. The last form was thought very convenient, 
because the rings could be made into chains; and the 
weight determined the value. Abraham paid for the 





cave in which he buried his wife Sarah with four hun- 
dred shekels in weight of silver. Ornaments both of 
gold and of silver must have been made and worn in his 
time, for Eleazer presented Rebekah with a gold ear- 
ring and bracelets, as a token that he came from Isaac. 
The tombs opened by Dr. Schliemann at Mycene, and 
by Mariette Bey at Thebes, tell how men and women in 
all times and countries have loved ornaments. Besides 
rings, necklaces, bracelets, ear-rings, belts, buttons, dia- 
dems, breastplates, and helmets of the precious metals, 
hand-mirrors, and other toilet articles, were found; and 
all were of exquisite workmanship. In fact, the old 
Etruscans used gold in a way now unknown; for they 
joined grains of it together with such perfect nicety it 
looks like frost-work. So for repoussé work, they were 
our teachers.” 

“And what is repoussé work?” asked Anna, forgetting 
to be bashful. ‘“‘ What does the word mean?” 

“Tt is French, and means, literally, ‘pushed back.’ 
The scene to be represented is hammered out in large 
outlines, and the details are worked out by blunt punches 
of various shapes. This art was perfectly understood by 
the Greeks. They also understood engraving or chasing 
metal surfaces, and damascening, or inlaying one metal 
into another, as these gold wires outline a pattern in 
black steel on these candlesticks, 
paid for artistic work in gold and silver. Mentor, a 
noted Greek artist in silver, received five thousand. dol- 
lars for two bowls. Large images of the gods were over- 
laid with plates of gold. ‘The workmen,’ says Isaiah, 
‘melteth a graven image; another goldsmith spreadeth 
it over with gold and casteth chains.’ The wonderful 
image of Athens, which stood in the heart of the Par- 
thenon, was covered with ivory. Its eyes were gems, 
and it was draped in a tunic of beaten gold, fashioned, 
no doubt, under the orders of the great Phidias himself. 
The making of small images and shrines for private 
houses was a good business; and perhaps Demetrius, 


‘spoken of in the Acts of the Apostles, did a thriving 


trade in Dianas suitable for families of taste.” 

“T know what you mean,” said Tommy. “Anna and 

I once saw four or five little silver gods of different sorts, 
that came all the way from India.” 
' “Exactly,” said the Professor, nodding. “The family 
altar was surrounded by images proportionate in cost to 
the family means. The descriptions of the metal work 
done for the tabernacle indicate that the Hebrews were 
accomplished workmen, skilled in all the mysteries of 
their craft. The two cherubim upon the mercy-seat were 
of beaten gold; so, too, was the seven-branched candle- 
stick, with its bowls like unto almonds, and its ornaments 
of almond flowers. The tongs and snuff-dishes for the 
candlesticks were also of pure gold. By the way, there 
is a picture of that candlestick on the inside of the Arch 
of Titus at Rome.” 

“TI know,” said Tommy; “there’s a picture of that 
arch in my ‘ Wonders of Rome.’ ” 

“And you recollect that the tabernacle was overlaid 
with gold, and that there was also silver work upon it. 
The great altar of sacrifice was overlaid with brass, and 
had brass horns at its four corners. The pans for the 
ashes, flesh-hooks, fire-pans, and basins, were also of 
brass. Kitto says that the ancient Hebrews did not 
understand the manufacture of brass, and that the word 
so translated should be called copper. But Josephus 
says, ‘The brazen altar was us bright as gold.’ However, 
burnished copper is beautiful enough, to my thinking. 
As soon as the Christian Church began to accumulate 
riches, its temples were gorgeously decorated. When 
Justinian rebuilt the Church of St. Sophia, the altar was 
a slab of marble plated with gold, and set with precious 
stones and plates of enamel. The columns that sup- 
ported it were also plated with solid gold, while the can- 
opy that stretched over the altar was vaulted with sheets 
of silver, and rested upon four silver-gilt columns.” 

“Tt’s queer that people, so many hundreds of years ago, 
found gold and silver precious,” said little Anna mus- 
ingly. ‘It was because they are so pretty, I think.” 

“So do I,” said the Professor. “ And gold shone like 
the sun to which they owed light, by day; and silver shone 
like the moon, which gives light at night. Silver shrines 
were made, as you know, by Demetrius to the Diana of the 
Ephesians who was no other than the Ashtoreth of the 
Philistines, the goddess of the moon. And the golden 
image Nebuchadnezzer set up in the plain of Dura was, 
no doubt, an image of the sun-god Baal.” 

The clock struck nine. “Oh my! bed-time comes so 
quick when you don’t want it to,” cried Anna. “I didn’t 
know so much could be told about a candlestick.” 

“Tt wasn’t all about a candlestick,” said Tommy, who 
liked to correct his sister; “and there is more to it.” 

“Yes,” said the Professor, smiling, “much more.” 


High prices were . 
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LESSON CALENDAR, 
[Fourth Quarter, 1887.] 








1. October 2.—The Centurion’s Faith Matt. 8 : 5-13 
8. October 9.—The Tempest Stilled................. Matt. 8: 18-27 
% October 16,—Power to Forgive Sins Matt. 9:18 
4. October 23.—Three Miracles,,,..,..ccrssccsrreecsrcseversseesersasseasenees Matt. 9: 18-31 


eneo 


. October 30.—The Harvest and the Laborers.. 
November 6.—Confessing Christ.............::c.ccsecsesesemssesenees Matt. 10 : 32-12 
.» November 13.—Christ’s Witness to Jobn.... 
. November 20.—Judgment and Mercy..... 


...Matt. 9 : 35-88; 10: 1-8 








-- Matt. 11: 2-15 
-Matt. 11 : 20-30 


¥. November 27.—Jesus and the Sabbath, ................cscceeeeeeees Matt. 12 : 1-14 


10. December 4,—Parable of the Sower. 
11, December 11,—Parable of the Tares 
12. December 18,—Other Parables...... 


Matt, 13:10 
Matt. 13 : 24-30 








covemecceesecesosccccoooes Matt. 18: 31-83, 44-52 


18, December 26,—Review ; cr, :esson selected by the school. 





LESSON II., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1887. 
Tire: THE TEMPEST STILLED. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Matt. 8 : 18-27, 
COMMON VERSION, 

18. Now when Jesus saw great 
multitudes about him, he gave 
commandment to depart unto 
the other side, 

19. And acertain scribe came, 
and said unto him, Master, I will 
follow thee whithersoever thou 
goest. 

20. And Jesus saith unto him, 
The foxes haye holes, and the 
birds of the air have nests; but 
the Son of man hath not where 
to lay his head. 

21. And another of his disci- 
ples said unto him, Lord, suffer 
me first togo and bury my father. 

22. But Jesus said unto him, 
Follow me ; and let the dead bury 
their dead. 

23. And when he was entered 
into a ship, his disciples followed 
him, 

24. And, behold, there arose a 
great tempest in the sea, inso- 
much that the ship was covered 
with the waves: but he was 
asleep. 

25. And his disciples came to 
him, and awoke him, saying, 
Lord, save us: we perish. 

26. And he saith unto them, 
Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 


Memory verses, 24-27.) 


REVISED VERSION, 

18 Now when Jesus saw great 
multitudes about him, he gave 
commandment to depart unto 

19 the other side. And there 
came !a scribe, and said unto 
him, * Master, I will follow 
thee whithersoever thou goest. 

20 And Jesus saith unto him, The 
foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the heaven have ®nests; 
but the Son of man hath not 

21 where to lay his head. And 
another of the disciples said 
unto him, Lord, suffer me first 

22 togoand bury my father, But 
Jesus saith unto him, Follow 
me; and leave the dead to 
bury their own dead, 

23 And when he was entered 
into a boat, his disciples fol- 

24 lowed him. And _ behold, 
there arose a great tempest in 
the sea, insomuch that the 
boat was covered with the 
waves; but he was asleep. 

25 And they came to him, and 
awoke him, saying, Save,- 

26 Lord; we perish. And he 
saith unto them, Why are ye 
fearful, O yeof little faith? 
Then he arose and rebuked 
the winds and the sea; and 


Let him deny himself, and take up his cross (Matt. 16 : 24). 
Whosoever 


I. The Raging Tempest : 


There was a mighty tempest in the sea (Jonah 1 : 4). 

There ariseth a great storm of wind (Mark 4 ; 37). 

There came down a storm of wind on the lake (Luke 8 : 23), 
No small tempest lay on us (Acts 27 : 20). 


il. The Whelming Waves : 


The boat was... distressed by 


faith? Then he arose, aud re-| 27 there was agreatcalm. And 

buked the winds and the sea; the men marvelled, saying, 

and there was a great calm. What manner of man is this, 
27. But the men marvelled, that even the winds and the 

saying, What manner of man is sea obey him? 

this, that even the winds and the 

sea obey him! 


~_— ’ 





1Gr. one scribe. 2Or, Teacher %Gr. lodging-places. 





LESSON PLAN. 
TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Thine, O Lord, is 
the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory, 
and the majesty: for all that is in the heaven and in the earth 
ts thine ; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as 
head above all.—1 Chron. 29 : 11. 


Lesson Topic: The King’s Authority Over Nature. 


1. Arranging the Voyage, vs. 18-22. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 4 2. Encountering the Storm, vs. 23-25. 
3. Stilling the Tempest, vs. 26, 27. 


Gouipren Text: Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith?!— 
Matt. 8 : 26. 


Datty Home REaprines: 


M.—Matt. 8 ; 18-27. The King’s authority over nature, 
T.—Mark 4 : 35-41. Mark's narrative of the tempest. 
W.—Luke 8 ; 22-25. Luke's narrative of the tempest. 
T.—Matt. 14 ; 22-33. Walking on the waves. 
F.—Luke5:1-11. A miraculous draught of fishes, 
$.—John 21:1-8. Another miraculous draught. 
$.—Col. 1: 1-20. Fullness of authority. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, ARRANGING THE VOYAGE. 
1. Departure Ordered : 
He gave commandment to depart unto the other side (18). 
He constrained the disciples to enter into the boat (Matt. 14 : 22). 
He saith unto them, Let us go over unto the other side (Mark 4 : 35). 
He constrained his disciples... to go... unto the other side (Mark 
6 : 4d). 
He said, ... Let us goover :.., and they launched forth (Luke 8 : 22) 
ti. Following Volunteered : 
Master, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest (19). 
Then I will follow thee (1 Kings 19 : 20). 
I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest (Luke 9 ; 57), 
I will follow thee, Lord (Luke 9 : 61). 
Why cannot I follow thee even now? (John 13 : 37,) 
Ul. Consecration Demanded : 
Follow me ; and leave the dead to bury their own dead (22). 
Consecrate yourselves to-day to the Lord (Exod. 32 : 29 


oth not bear his own cross. ,. cannot be my disciple 

(Luke 14 : 27). 

1. “I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest.”” (1) Voluntary 
dedication ; (2) Complete dedication ; (3) Unfulfilled dedication. 

2. ‘The Son of man hath not where to lay his head.’”’ (1) The 
riches of the Son of man ; (2) The poverty of the Son of man.— 
(1) The pillowless head ; (2) The many-crowned head. 

3. ‘‘ Follow me; and leave the dead to bury their own dead.”’ (1) 
Whom to follow ; (2) Whom to leave.—(i) The duty of the spir- 
itually living ; (2) The allotment of the spiritually dead. 


II, ENCOUNTERING THE STORM. 


There arose.a great tempest in the sea (24). 


The boat was covered with the waves (24). 


All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me (Psa. 42 : 7). 
The ship was like to be broken \ tegen 1; 4). 

the waves (Matt. 14 ;: 24). 
The boat was now filling (Mark 4 : 37). 


ill. The importunate Appeal : 

Save, Lord ; we perish (25). 

O thou my God, save thy servant (Psa. 86 : 2). 
Save me, O my God (Psa, 3 : 7). 

He cried out, saying, Lord, save me (Matt. 14 : 30). 
Father, save me from this hour (John 12 : 27). 

1. ‘His disciples followed him.” (1) Whom they followed; (2) 
Where they followed ; (8) Why they followed.—Following (1) To 
be led ; (2) To be taught ; (3) To be blessed. 

‘‘There arose a great tempest.’’ (1) Tempests on the sea; (2) 
Tempests in the community: (8) Tempests in the home; (4) 
Tempests in the heart, 

8. ‘‘They came to him, and awoke him.” (1) A needy crew; (2) 

Au able helper; (3) A wise appeal; (4) A grand result. 


Ilf, STILLING THE TEMPEST. 
|. A Fearful Company : 
Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith? (26.) 
It is an apparition ; and they cried out for fear (Matt. 14 : 26). , 
7 fell on their face, and were sore afraid (Matt. 17 : 6). 
And they feared exceedingly (Mark 4 : 41). 
Trembling and astonishment had come upon them (Mark 16 : 8). 


il. A Royal Command: 

He arose, and rebuked the winds and the sea (26). 
Be of good cheer ; it is I; be not afraid (Matt. 14: 27). 
He... said unto the sea, Peace, be still (Mark 4 : 39). 


Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel (Mark 16 : 15). 
Lazarus, come forth (J ohn 11: 43). 
il. An Amazing Result : 
There was a great calm. And the men marvelled (26, 27). 
The wind ceased, and there was a great calm (Mark 4 : 39). 
They inclosed a great multitude of fishes (Luke 5 : 6), 
wt on even the winds and the water, and they obey 
uke : is 
He that was dead came forth (John 11 : 44). 
1. ‘* Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith?’”’ (1) Great fear; (2) 
Little faith.—(1) A searching question ; (2) A pointed rebuke. 
2. ‘‘There was agreatcalm.’’ (1) [tscause; (2) Its characteristics ; 
(3) Its consequences. 
8. ‘* What manner of man isthis?’’ (1) Of such peerless presence ; 
(2) Of such limitless power; (3) Of such spotless purity. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
SEA SCENES OF THE BIBLE, 


First appearance of the seas (Gen. 1 : 9, 10). 

The seas animated (Gen. 1 : 20, 21). 

The Red Sea divided (Exod. 14 : 21, 22, 29). 

The waters return (Exod. 14 : 27, 28; 15:1), 
Ancient commerce (1 Kings 10 : 22; Jonah 1: 8). 
Jonah on the sea (Jonah 1 : 4-7, 12, 15). 

Jesus stills the storm (Matt. 8 : 23-26; Mark 4 : 36-39). 
Walking on the sea (Matt. 14 ; 22-33). 

Teaching by the sea (Matt. 18:1, 2; Mark 4:1). 
Miraculous draughts of fishes (Luke 5 : 1-7 ; John 21 : 6). 
Destruction of the swine (Mark 5 ; 1-13). 

Paul’s shipwreck (Acts 27 ; 39-44; 2 Cor..11 : 25), 
The sea giving up its dead (Rev. 20 : 13), 

The sea of glass (Rev. 4:6; 15: 2). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The miracle which in the account of Matthew (Matt. 8; 
14-17) follows the last lesson, according to both Mark and 
Luke, occurred quite early in the Galilean ministry (Mark 
1: 29-31; Luke 4: 38, 39), The present lesson, however, 
must be placed after the great discourse in parables (Matt. 13: 
1-52; Mark 4: 1-35), since Mark’s statement on this point is 
specific. Hence in order of time this lesson should follow 
lessons 10-12 of this quarter. 

The incident in the first part of the lesson (vs. 19-22) is 
probably in its proper relative position here; although Luke 
places a similar conversation much later in his narrative. 

The voyage seems to have begun near Capernaum, since 
part of the discourse in parables seems to have been explained 
in our Lord’s customary residence (Matt. 13; 36). The course 
taken was southeasterly. It is true there is an important 
question of text involving the name of the inhabitants of 
the district to which they sailed (v. 28). There is alsoa 
difference of opinion as to the site of the city near which 
they landed (vs. 33, 34), But in any case they crossed 
toward the eastern shore, and all of the localities in dispute 
lay farther south than Capernaum. Hence the course of the 
boat was south-east. 

The time of year cannot be determined from the fact of a 
sudden storm arising, for this might have happened at any 
season. But there are many reasons for placing the voyage 
in the autumn or early winter of 781,—A. D. 28, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 18.—Now when Jesus saw great multitudes about him, 
he gave commandment to depart unto the other side: The passage 
which is intermediate between the verses included in the les- 
son of last week and those of the present lesson, contains the 
account of the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother, and the state- 


Jesus and cured. The record of these things, it will be 
noticed, is placed by Mark in his first chapter, and at a time 
which was considerably earlier than that of the Sermon on 
the Mount (which is assigned by most writers to a place fol- 
lowing Mark 3:19), It will also be noticed that Mark 
and Luke place what is related in the verses of the present 
lesson at a considerably later time than that which is indi- 
cated by the order of Matthew’s narrative (see Mark 4: 35 ff; 
Luke 9 : 57 ff.). We find here, accordingly, what we find in 
many other places: that the plan of the first Gospel is less 
that of the chronological order of events than is the plan of the 
second and third Gospels. As was remarked in the notes on 
the last lesson, Matthew wrote with a somewhat different 
purpose from the others. His intention seems rather to have 
been to set forth Jesus before the readers as the promised 
Messiah by means of his sayings and his works, without plac- 
ing them in a historical arrangement, or even in all cases 
connecting the words spoken by Jesus with the particular 
occasion or event which called them forth. Chronological 
‘differences between him and the other writers should not, 
therefore, in such cases, disturb the reader. It cannot be too 
constantly borne in mind that we are to treat the New Testa- 
ment authors as fairly as we treat other authors, and allow 
them to follow their own plan, not one determined by com- 
mentatore or by ourselves. The reason why Jesus desired to 
go to the other side of the lake (that is, the eastern side) was, 
as we may believe, that he might secure rest for himself. 
According to the representation of Mark, he had been dis- 
coursing in parables before the great crowd of people who had 
gathered together to hear him, and had continued speaking 
until the evening drew near. He would now avoid the excite- 
ment of the crowd in these quieter hours, and would be alone 
with his disciples. 

Verses 19, 20.—And there came a scribe, and said unto him, 
Master, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest, And Jesus said 
unto him, The foxes have holes, and the birds of the heaven have 
nests ; but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head: As 
Matthew narrates this incident, it would seem that the man 
pressed forward just as Jesus was about to depart, and, as it 
were, arrested him in his movement. Luke, who places the 
story in another connection, makes the man approach Jesus 
as he was on his way from one village to another in the be- 
ginning of his jotrney towards Jerusalem. Luke does not 
tell us what the man who drew near to Jesus was, but Mat- 
thew calls him a scribe. He was thus one of the class who 
gave themselves to the study of the Mosaic law and the Old 
Testament Scriptures, and to whom the people resorted as to 
men of learning. This scribe was apparently one on whom 
Jesus had produced some impression. He had gone so far in 
yielding to Jesus’ influence that the evangelist felt able to 
speak of the second person whom he here mentions as “an- 
other” disciple. Precisely how far he had yielded himself, 
the narrative does not fully determine. The words of Jesus 
remind him that he must expect privation and self-denial, if 
he undertakes to follow him, but they do not distinctly reject 
his approach and proposal. The form of the scribe’s expres- 
sion seems to be founded upon the fact that Jesus was now 
about to depart, but the expression must be understood as 
implying a readiness to be one of his disciples and followers. 
The form of expression which Jesus uses in reply is appar- 
ently connected with the starting-point of the scribe’s words. 
The intention of Jesus was, probably, not to declare, in its 
absolute literalness, what the words state, but to set before 
the mind of the scribe distinctly what he must expect, and 
to turn away his thoughts from earthly glory as connected 
with the service of the Messiah. There was a peculiar fitness 
in these words of Jesus, if he was now at the beginning, as 
Luke represents, of his journey towards Jerusalem, and was 
passing and about to pass from village to village, and if in one 
of these villages, in the Samaritan country, he had just been 
refused a resting-place. Jesus here calls himself the “ Son of 
man.” This term was borrowed from Daniel 7 : 13, and is 
used there and in the New Testament as a designation of the 
Messiah. As the term is employed in the New Testament, 
it presents Jesus before us as the Messiah on the human side, 
while the corresponding term, “Son of God,” sets him forth on 
the divine side, Tothe mind of this scribe, this title would 
naturally call up the words from Daniel; and thus it was fit- 
ting that Jesus, in addressing him, and in contrasting, by this 
striking comparison, the true condition of the Messiah with 
the idea of him which the scribe would almost of necessity 
have, should speak of himself in this way. 

Verses 21, 22.—And another of the disciples said wnto him, 
Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father, But Jesus saith 
unto him, Follow me; and leave ithe dead to bury their own dead: 
In the story as given by Luke (Luke 9: 59, 60), Jesus is repre- 
sented as saying to this man, “Follow me,” and the man’s 
words are in answer to this demand. The man thus, in utter- 
ing these words, presents an objection to immediate compli- 
ance with the bidding of Jesus, or a difficulty in the way of 
immediate submission to it. It is in view of this fact, no 
doubt, that we are to explain what Jesus says in verse 22. 
The interpretation of such sayings as this is not to be pressed 
in such a way as to make them universal in their application, 
but they are to be understood as relating to the special cir- 








He thai doth not take his cross, ... is not worthy of ime (Matt. 10 : 38). 


ment that many demoniacs and sick persons were brought to 


cumstances which called them forth. Jesus would not have 
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said to every one who approached him with the promise that 
he would be a disciple, what he said to the scribe. No more 
would he have said to all who had dead friends who were yet 
unburied, that they must leave them to the care of others. 
But as he saw in the scribe the need of having his thoughts 
turned to the privations, etc., of discipleship, so here he felt 
the necessity of leading the man to appreciate what he had 
not yet in his mind ; namely, the fact that the duty of follow- 
ing the Master took precedence of every other, or that, when 
the call to this duty came to him, there could be no delay in 
fulfilling it. The third case mentioned by Luke in this con- 
nection, but omitted by Matthew, gives us light as to the 
explanation in both of the other cases. The third man de- 
elared himself willing to follow Jesus, but would defer doing 
so until he had first bidden farewell to those at his home. 
Surely Jesus would not have refused permission to every dis- 
ciple to take leave thus of his friends; but in the case of this 
man, he saw that in this desire and proposal to go to his home 
there was such a “looking back” to. the world as rendered 
him unfit for the kingdom of God. As John says in his 
Gospel (John 2 : 25), Jesus knew what was in man—in the 
individual man with whom on any particular occasion he 
was speaking. He dealt with men accordingly. He tested 
their faith and their readiness to follow him as he saw such 
testing to be necessary, and, by his words and demands, he 
revealed them to themselves. There are persons in whose 
case the expression of willingness to follow Jesus after the 
discharge of such a sacred service as the saying farewell to 
friends, or the burial of the nearest relative, means half- 
hearted discipleship, or even unwillingness to follow him at 
all. But this is not true in all cases. The man who leaves 
such sacred services for others to perform, or leaves them to 
be neglected, because he would do what is regarded as more 
direct Christian work, may sometimes show thereby that he 
does not appreciate what the call of the Master is. The 
harshness, or hardness, which some have found in these words, 
therefore, is only that which the case required, the severity 
which the wisest moral teacher may use in bringing his disci- 
ple to see the reality and depth of the morality which he 
teaches. The common explanation of the words “ Leave the 
dead to bury their own dead” which makes the first word 
“dead” refer to those who are spiritually dead, and under- 
stands the meaning to be, that the man should leave the work 
of burying his deceased father to his relatives who were un- 
believers, is rendered probable by the contrast which we find 
in the corresponding passage in Luke (Luke 9 : 60), “ Leave 
the dead; ... but go thou and publish abroad the kingdom 
of God.” 

Verses 23-25.—And when he was entered into a boat, his disci- 
ples followed him. And behold, there arose a great tempest in the 
sea, insomuch that the boat was covered with the waves: but he was 
asleep. And they came to him, and awoke him, saying, Save, 
Lord ; we perish: The narrative in Mark (Mark 4: J, 35) 
implies that Jesus did not enter the boat at this time,—that 
is, the time when he was ready to cross to the other side of 
the lake,—but that, after having spoken to the multitudes 
from the boat for a long time, he now simply proposed to his 
disciples to cross over to the eastern shore. Matthew, per- 
haps because of his separation of this incident from the para- 
bles which Jesus spoke on this day, refers to his entrance into 
the boat as if he did not enter it until the time when he was 
just ready to cross over. For the sequence of events, we must 
look to Mark, rather than Matthew. The “tempest” is de- 
scribed in Mark and Luke as a “storm of wind.” The word 
which Matthew uses is one which is also used of earthquakes, 
and expresses the idea of a shaking. It refers here to the 
violent agitation of the waves, apparently. The other evan- 
gelists call attention to the disturbance of the sea, but as the 
result of the wind-storm. Luke speaks of the “ raging of the 
water.” The disciples were overtaken by one of the sudden 
and violent tempests which are frequent in this lake on which 
they were sailing. The agitation of the waters was such that 
the waves broke over the boat, and there was imminent dan- 
ger that it would be filled with water and would sink. “The 
boat was covered with the waves,” says Matthew; “the 
waves beat into the boat, insomuch that the boat was now 
filling,” says Mark ; “and they were filling with water, and 
were in jeopardy,” says Luke. The terror of the disciples 
was great, and, in their anxiety and distress, they awaken 
Jesus, who had fallen asleep, and beseech him to help them, 
because they are on the point of being lost. With that 
minute detail which is so characteristic of his Gospel, and 
which seems to show that his narratives came from an eye- 
witness of the events which he records, Mark says that Jesus 
was in the stern of the boat, asleep on a cushion. By reason 
of the fatigue resulting from the labors of the day, as we 
may believe, he had withdrawn to this part of the boat, or 
skiff, where there was a small cabin, and had fallen into a 
quiet sleep, which was undisturbed by the storm. The cafm- 
ness with which he awoke, and addressed the disciples, in its 
contrast with their alarm and agitation, brings before our 
minds one of the grand scenes of the Gospel-story, and reads 
a lesson to every Uhristian amid the fears and apparent dan- 
gers of his life. 

Verses 26, 27.—And he saith unto them, Why are ye fearful, 
O ye of little faith? Then he arose, and rebuked the winds and 





the sea; and there was a great calm. And the men marvelled, 
saying, What manner of man is this, that the winds and the sea 
obey him ? The words of Jesus are a gentle and kindly rebuke, 
if they may be called a rebuke, calling to the minds of the 
disciples the needlessness of their apprehension and alarm. 
He was with them, and, if their faith were what it might and 
should be, they would be ready to believe that he could guard 
them from all real harm. The miracles of Jesus, which were 
wrought for and in presence of the disciples alone, were for 
the strengthening of their faith. The disciples were led for- 
ward by the teaching of Jesus, when this would suffice; but 
the things which he had to make known to them were so far 
beyond their thought, and so hard for them to understand, 
that they needed at times the manifestation of his super- 
human power to establish their belief in him and in his 
truth. Both Mark and Luke represent Jesus as giving the 
disciples the evidence of his power over the winds and the 
waves before he told them of the needlessness of their fears. 
It would seem probable that their representation is correct. 
He showed them the ground of confidence, and then called 
upon them for it. He thus reminded them of the weakness 
of their faith. “Have I been so long time with you, and yet 
you have not known me?” When we read such narratives 
in the Gospels as this, our minds are carried back to the ex- 
perience of the twelve as they lived with Jesus. How won- 
derful he must have seemed to them to be, as each new mani- 
festation of his power and wisdom was made in their pres- 
ence! How deep must the depths of his nature have appeared, 
as they thought of what they saw in him and heard from 
him! But the very astonishment which they felt at each 
new wonderful revelation isa witness of the unreadiness of 
their minds to believe him to be more than he really was. 
The conviction that he passed beyond all their former ideas 
of the Messiah was foréed upon them more and more. They 
said to one another, “What manner of man is this?”—so 
much more than we ever thought him to be when we first 
yielded ourselves to his call. ‘Truly, he is and must be the 
Son of God! 

The golden text connected with this lesson is, “ Why are 
ye fearful, O ye of little faith?” This text has its applica- 
tion to all the followers of Jesus in the trials and sorrows and 
dangers of their lives; and if the Christian of to-day does 
not suffer himself to lose thought of the fact that Jesus abides 
with him continually, he may lay aside his fears; not, in- 
deed, because he may expect a miracle to be wrought before 
his eyes, but because he is under the care of a Friend who will 
safely bear him onward to the end of his life’s course, and 
will make all things work together for his good. The man 
who follows the call of Jesus, even when, with that call, the 
words come to his hearing, “The foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the heaven have nests; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head,” and who subordinates to this call, if 
need be, even the demands of the tenderest love and friend- 
ship, will never need to fear in the dark-hours or the stormy 
ones. The peaceful shore is on the other side, and he will 
safely cross the sea beyond which it lies. 

Yale University. 





THE PEACE-BRINGER IN THE 
WORLD.OF NATURE. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. - 


We have already pointed out that the three triads of 
miracles in this series are separated by paragraphs narrat- 
ing their effects on the bystanders. This lesson includes the 
landing-place, if we may call it so, between the first and second 
group, and the first miracle of the second triplet. It falls, there- 
fore, into two distinct portions, only connected in time with 
each other,—our Lord’s apparently opposite treatment of two 
men, and the miracle of stilling the tempest. 

1. We have Christ repelling the too willing, and drawing 
to himself the half-reluctant. The miracles of the first group, 
and many others, done at the same time, but only mentioned 
in the gross, had caused a stir in the comparatively small 
town of Capernaum, to escape from which Christ bade his 
disciples get the boat ready to cross the lake. The prospect 
of his going affected these two men in opposite ways. It 
stirred the scribe to a too swift and lightly formed resolve. 
He could not bear the thought of losing Jesus from his sight, 
and so, in a fit of well-meaning and perfectly sincere emotion, 
he volunteered brave words, whose very unconditionalness 
showed that he did not know what he was promising so 
glibly. The other man, already a disciple, perhaps in the 
looser application of the word, shrinks from leaving home, 
especially after what Jesus had said to the scribe. He hada 
good reason, for his father lay dead, and surely a son’s first 
duty was to lay his parent in his grave. Clearly thetwo men 
represent opposite types of character which result in disciple- 
ship imperfect in opposite ways. Apparently, too, the request 
of the second is closely connected with the prospect of a 
wandering life, opened by the reply of Jesus to the first. The 
former is a man of impulse, sanguine, enthusiastic in the bad 
sense, ready to promise more than he-has weighed. The 
other is somewhat slow to move, deliberate, very conscious of 
duties which keep him from making the light vows of the 
other man, and influenced by ties which to himself seem of 





prior obligation. It would not be fair to say that he belonged 
to the great class who always say to every duty in turn, “Suffer 
me first to do something else, and then ”—and so postpone for- 
ever what, all the while, they fancy themselves intending to 
do. But he was on the road to join that useless band. Both 
men were sincere. They meant what they said. The one 
quite thought that he could follow anywhere ; the other 
quite intended to come after Christ as soon as the stone was 
rolled to the door of his father’s grave. We do them in- 
justice, and lose the value of Christ’s teaching unless we 
recognize this. 

But Jesus saw deeper than they did. He would not have 
poured cold water on enthusiasm which was fervent enough 
to burn on; nor have forbidden a son’s heart the solace of 
laying his father’s grey hairs in the grave, if that would have 
ended his preliminaries to discipleship. The scribe’s offer is 
precisely what Jesus longs to hear from us all. A heart’s devo- 
tion is too grateful ¢o him to be put aside, and his answer to the 
scribe is no refusal of his allegiance nor rebuke of his enthu- 
siasm, but a sobering statement of what is involved in his offer, 
made, not to drive him away, but to dissipate the froth of his 
emotional vow, and to consolidate his lightly formed intention 
into a grave, fixed purpose. He tells him plainly what the 
conditions of his life are. The lower creatures have holes, and 
the birds roosting-places (not nests); but Jesus who is the 
Son of man, whom Daniel the prophet saw as Messiah, and 
in whom humanity finds its ideal, has no home. It was 
literally true about his earthly life. He was born in a 
hired manger, he slept in others’ houses, his head was 
laid in a borrowed grave. It is true in idea of all his 
followers. Man’s prerogative among the creatures, each 
fitted for their environment, is to be a wanderer, smitten with 
the sense of disproportion between himself and his surround- 
ings, and if he has not learned what that means, weighed 
upon and cursed with endless unrest. Christ’s followers had 
to share his roaming life, when he was here. They have in 
all periods to be sojourners, declaring plainly that they seek 
acountry. No man is fit for Christ’s army who has not made 
up his mind to that sort of life. So this scribe had to be 
taught what he was vowing with so light a heart, and how 
much weary homeless wandering he was accepting by his 
“whithersoever” thou goest. Christ did not wish to send him 
away, but to knit him to himself by this forever. It is often the 
best way to draw men to a course, to put its difficulties plainly 
before them. The kindest treatment which a too easy resolve 
to high and noble life can receive is to cool it down; for cooling 
is condensation, and the fleeting vapor may thereby become 
water which shall flow musically through a life. 

The other man in like manner got the treatment best suited 
to quicken his slowness into resolved surrender, and to deliver 
him from the unsuspected ties which held him back. Jesus 
would never have hindered his wish if there had not been 
something behind it, which, very probably, the man himself 
did not suspect. It is the “more than me” which lurks 
unseen in pure affections, that he wars against, because it 
wars against us. Therefore the sternness of the command, 
made still more severe by the comparison of physical death 
with the moral death of those who are not his disciples. 
Whoever is by the purest love or the most manifest earthly 
duty kept away from Jesus, had need ponder this command, 
and leave a father on his bier, or a bride at the altar, if they 
come between his Lord and him. Thus both these two cases, 
while opposite in defects and in mode of treatment, run up at 
last to the one principle, that the obligations of discipleship 
are of paramount stringency, calling on the one hand for the 
most sober, well-considered forsaking of all besides, and, on 
the other, for the most complete and immediate subordina- 
tion of even the sacredest earthly duties, if these push them- 
selves in before our surrender to him. 

2. The stilling of the tempest. The second group of 
miracles shows us Christ as the prince of peace, and that in 
three regions,—the material, the superhuman, and the moral. 
He stills the tempest, casts out demons, and forgives sins, 
thus quieting nature, spirit, and conscience. 

Mountain-girdled lakes are exposed to sudden storms from 
the wind sweeping down the glens. Such a one comes roar- 
ing down as the little boat, probably belonging to James and 
John, is laboring across the six or seven miles to the eastern 
side. Matthew describes the boat as it would appear from 
shore as being “ covered,” and lost to sight by the breaking 
waves. Mark, who is Peter’s mouthpiece, describes the 
desperate plight as one on board knew it, and says the boat 
was “filling”’ It must have been a serious gale which 
frightened a crew who had spent all their lives on the lake. 

Note Christ’s sleep in the storm. His calm slumber is con- 
trasted with the hurly-burly of the tempest, and the fear of 
the crew. It was thesleep of physical exhaustion after a hard 
day’s work. He was too tired to keep awake, or to be dis- 
turbed by the tumult. It isa sign of his true manhood, of 
his toil up to the very edge of his strength, a characteristic of 
his life of service, which we do not make as prominent in our 
thoughts as weshould. It is alsoa sign of his calm conscience 
and pure heart. Jonah slept through the storm because his 
conscience was stupefied; but Christ, as a tired child laying 
its head on its mother’s lap, 

That sleep may have a symbolical meaning for us 
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Though Christ is present, the storm comes, and he sleeps 
through it, ‘Lazarus dies, and he makes no sign of sympathy. 
Peter lies in prison, and not till the hammers of the carpenters 
putting up the gibbet for to-morrow are heard, does deliver- 
ance come. He delays his help that he may try our faith 
and quicken our prayers, The boatmay be covered with the 
waves, and he sleep on, but he will wake before it sinks. He 
sleeps, but he never over-sleeps, and there are no too-lates 
with him. 

Note next the awaking cry of fear. The broken abrupt- 
ness of their appeal reveals the urgency of the case in the 
experienced eyes of these fishermen, Their summons is a 
curious mixture of fear and faith. “Save us” is the language 
of faith; “we perish,” is that of fear, That strange blend- 
ing of opposites is often repeated by us. The office of faith is 
to suppress fear. But the origin of faith is often in fear, and 
we are driven to trust just because we are so much afraid, A 
faith which does not wholly suppress fear may still be most 
real; and the highest faith has ever the consciousness that 
unless Christ help, and that speedily, we perish. 

So note next the gentle remonstrance. There is something 
very majestic in the tranquillity of our Lord’s awaking, 
and, if we follow Matthew’s order, in his addressing himself 
tirst to the disciples’ weakness, and letting the storm rage on. 
It can do no harm, and for the present may blow as it listeth, 
while he gives the trembling disciplesa lesson. Observe how 
lovingly our Lord meets an imperfect faith. He has no 
cebuke for their rude awaking. He does not find fault with 
them for being “fearful,” but for being “so fearful” as to let 
their fear cover their faith, just as the waves were doing 
the boat. He pityingly recognizes the struggle in their souls, 
and their possession of some spark which he would fain blow 
into a flame. He shows them and us the reason for over- 
whelming fear as being the deficiency in our faith. And he 
casts all into the form of a question, thus softening rebuke, and 
calming their terrors by the appeal to their common sense. 
Fear is irrational if we can exercise faith. It is mere bravado 
to say “I will not be afraid,” for this awful universe is full of 
occasions for just terror; but it is the voice of sober reason 
which says “ I will trust, and not be afraid.” Christ answers 
his own question in the act of putting it. Ye are of little 
faith, that is why ye are so fearful. 

Note, next, the word that calms the storm. Christ yields 
tothe cry of an imperfect faith, and so strengthens it. If he 
did not, what would become of any of us? He does not 
quench the dimly burning wick, but tends it and feeds it with 
oil—by his inward gifts and by his answers to prayer—till it 
burns up clear and smokeless, a faith without fear. Even 
smoke needs but a higher temperature to flame; and fear 
which is mingled with faith needs but a little more heat to 
be converted into radiance of trust. That is precisely what 
Christ does by this miracle. His royal word is all-powerful. 
We see him rising in the stern of the fishing-boat, and sending 
his voice into the howling darkness, and wind and waves cower 
at his feet like dogs that know their master. As in the heal- 
ing of the centurion’s servant, we have the token of divinity 
in that his bare word is able to produce effects in the natural 
realm. As he lay asleep, he showed the weakness of manhood ; 
but he woke to manifest the power of indwelling divinity. So 
it is always in his life, where, side by side with the signs of 
humiliation and participation in man’s weakness, we ever have 
tokens of his divinity breaking through the veil. All this 
power is put forth at the cry of timid men. The storm was 
meant to move to terror, terror was meant to quicken faith and 
lead to prayer, prayer was meant to bring the miracle, the 
result was complete and immediate. No after-swell disturbed 
the placid waters when the wind dropped. There had been 
“a great tempest,” and now there was “a great calm,” as 
they floated peacefully to their landing-place beneath the 
shadow of the hills, The wiider the tempest, the pro- 
founder the subsequent repose, 

All this is a true symbol of our individual lives, as well as 
of the history of the church. Storms will come, and He may 
seem to be heedless, He is ever awakened by our cry, which 
needs not to be pure faith to bring the answer, but may be 
strangely intertwined of faith and fear. “The Lord will 
help, ... and that right early;” and the peace that he brings is 
peace indeed, So it may be with us amid the struggles of life. 
So may it be with us when “the voyage on this storm-tossed sea 
of time is done!” “They cry unto the Lord in their trouble. 
He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are 
still. Then are they glad because they be quiet; so he 
bringeth them unto their desired heaven.” 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


A FLOOD-TIDE OF SPIRITUAL POWER. 


In growing from childhood to the stature of a man, and 
the wisdom and power of the Son of God, there were many 
rising floods, if not some ebbs. These were based on some 
new exercise of faith, some work of love, some acceptance of 
severer crosses. The blessed word of adoption fell from the 
skies when he submitted to John’s baptism; he was able to 





effectually order the Devil behind him when he withstood 
the temptation, It is intimated that the splendor of the 
transfiguration, insufferable to man, followed his first accept- 
ance of such a death for the race. What steps lead up to his 
successfully putting his breath against the fury of the tempest? 

He was leaving the shores of Galilee, in one of the most 
popular moments of his life, to take his way to the mongrel 
peoples, the despised swine-keepers, and the demoniacs of the 
otherside. Before the boat could be shoved off, a high official 
asked to join his cause. Was Christ flattered thereby? He 
confessed himself more destitute than foxes and birds, 
As the scribe could not rise to such self-renunciation he was 
silent. A disciple said, “I go, but suffer me to bury my 
father.” Hethat had left his Father and the glorious heavens, 
had such a view of the emergency of the case that he denied 
him. He had lavished his whole nature in healing the sick, 
comforting the sorrowful, and resting the weary. Homer 
complains that his gods are dxdéeg (griefless). But Christ 
carried our sicknesses and sins. It took virtue out of him to 
heal. From such liberal giving he was weary enough to 
sleep even in a storm. These upward steps of power lead to 
what throne? 

The midnight storm rages. A dozen best men, sifted from 
millions, fear death, They have faith in Christ, but only 
when he is awake, They arouse him. How he towers above 
them, He catches no contagion from their panic. He hears 
no roar of storm, sees no lightning cleaving the tempest, he 
sees the main thing, aspiritual fact, or rather adeficiency, and 
says, “O ye of little faith!” Then he rebukes the wind and 
the sea, tossed into fury, perhaps, by the Prince of the power 
of the air, to destroy him while asleep, and there is a great 
calm. He gives the great calm of his own spirit to the sea. 

Exalted Jesus, we see thee high and lifted up in power, may 
we see the steps by which the ascent was made! 

The perpetual obstacle to our attaining such power is 
that we want to use it for ourselves, to make bread of stones 
for our own eating, to cast ourselves down, and fly in the sight 
of all men, or get the contract for carrying the government 
mails on very advantageous terms. There are men claiming to 
have this power from God. The incontrovertible denial of 
this claim is the fact that they use it only to heal themselves, 
simply for their own comfort, and not: to glorify God, or to 
charge great fees for healing others. Possibly, if we would 
live for others as Christ did, we might be trusted with degrees 
of his power. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When Jesus saw great multitudes about him, he gave command- 
ment to depart (v.18). He who would do most good to the 
multitudes, must not be always with the multitudes. There 
is a time to be alone, as well as a time to be in a crowd. 
Retirement and seclusion have their part in fitting one for 
the active duties of life. Rest is as important a duty as toil; 
and no man can work to advantage who does not know how 
and when to stop working. He would be a poor preacher 
who was always preaching. The most earnest evangelist in 
the world must take due time for quiet study and for private 
prayer, or his public labors will be of less and less value. 
There is no success in behalf of the masses by one who is 
never apart from the masses. And there is such a thing as 
too much church-going, too much prayer-meeting attendance, 
too much Sunday-school teaching. The Christian who is 
never alone with God, will never know enough of God to 
represent him faithfully in preaching or teaching or praying 
before others, For the good of the multitudes, as well as for 
one’s own good, the most zealous worker for souls must now 
and then go away froni the multitudes, that he may get nearer 
to God. But—perhaps the last evil you are in danger of is 
an excess of public religious activities. If so, don’t let this 
lesson be the only one you have in mind in your Christian 
life. And perhaps you had better not stay away from prayer- 
meeting another week, even to think this thing over. 

Lord, suffer me first to go and— (v. 21). That’sit. Some- 
thing else before Olhrist’s service. How easy it is to see the 
pressing importance of almost any duty except the chief one ; 
and how easy it is to persuade ourselves that the chief duty 
shall be attended to when one thing more is done! The son 
will be ready to go in at his mother’s call, when he has had 
one more ride on his bicycle, or has finished this game of 
tennis. The daughter will be ready to heed the reminder 
that it is bed-time when she has read the last few pages of 
this story, or worked another figure in her embroidery. The 
young man will be ready to get out of bed after just one more 
short nap. The father will be ready to give more time to his 
children, and the mother will be ready to return those calls, 
and to run in and see that sick neighbor, when just a few 
things more are off their hands. And in the greatest of all 
concerns, there are more persons who expect to begin the 
Christian life when their affairs are in just a little better 
shape than now, than are already in the church the wide 
world over. Ejther the living or the dead have such demands 
on us for the present hour, that somehow we cannot see our 
way clear to conform at once to the demands of the Lord of 
both the living and the dead. This is a common, but is ita 





reasonable, way of looking at duties in their relations, and in 
their relative importance ? 

Behold, there arose a great tempest in the sea (v. 24). The 
presence of Jesus does not forbid storms and tempests to beat 
on his disciples. When we have trials and disappointments 
in the path of duty; when our best efforts seem to bring 
about least good; when we are misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented in our most unselfish endeavors for the welfare of 
others, or for the promotion of God’s cause; when our very 
devotedness to Jesus brings us into troubles we might other- 
wise have avoided ; when, moreover, we see the godliest men 
and saintliest women of our acquaintance suffering to a 
greater degree than those who are less worthy,—we are 
inclined to wonder that such things should happen under 
such circumstances, or to such persons; but this is God’s way 
with his best loved children, It is not freedom from danger, 
but safety in danger, that comes of a nearness to the Son of 
God and the Saviour of men. ‘“ With Christ in the vessel” 
we may “smile at the storm ;” but the storm is there, as well 
as the Saviour. “Clouds and darkness” are yet about his 
throne; and it is the sunlight struggling through the clouds 
which gives the “ rainbow” there. 

Save, Lord ; we perish (v. 25). However loath men may 
be to heed Jesus when he calls, they all want him to heed 
them when they call. Even if his service is not to have the 
first place in their plans, they would have him give their 
needs the first place in his plans, And sooner or later men 
are sure to call on divine help, out of their extremity. There 
comes a time when they see that they cannot save themselves, 
Then, if never before, their cry is, “Save, Lord; we perish.’ 
If we are the disciples—the Joving followers—of Jesus, our 
call on him in our need can be one of implicit confidence. 
But if we have refused his proffers of help and salvation, as 
again and again he has pressed them upon us, our cry for help 
will be only a despairing one. “O thou that hearest prayer, 
unto thee shall all flesh come!” But will they come season- 
ably, and in faith ? 

Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith? (v. 26.) The most 
unreasonable persons in the world are those who dépend on 
their reason. And the hardest thing for a Christian to give 
a reason for,is his lack of faith. If our Saviour is to be 
trusted, why not trust him? If he is not to be depended on, 
what is the use of looking to him for help? The disciples on 
the sea probably reasoned for themselves that the storm was 
a severe one, and that their vessel was unsuited to resist its 
force; foundering was, therefore, their reasonable expectation. 
So they were sore afraid. But if they had reasoned a little 
farther, they would have seen that they had with them One 
who was able and willing to save them. A quiet word to 
him would secure a potent word from him, and they would 
be at ease. But no, their reason worked just far enough to 
frighten them; and there it stopped. Then they cried to 
Jesus, “Save, Lord!” But what did that cry mean? If 
they had faith that Jesus could save them, what were they 
frightened about? If it was unreasonable to believe that he 
could give them help, why did they call on him to do so? 
That is just the way with most of us. We have little reason, 
and less faith; just enough of either to keep us in a worry. 
If we are the disciples of Jesus, it isthe most reasonable 
thing in the world to believe that he will do all he can for 
us, If he is all that we think him to be, he can do anything 
that we need to have done for us. “Why,” then, “are ye 
fearful, O ye of little faith?” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The miracle of the calming of wind and wave by a mere 
word made a profound impression on the minds of the disci- 
ples, and no wonder. They had often braved the sudden 
perils of that little lake, and knew full well the danger that 
arose with those down-sweeping winds. They had never 
thought of any sudden cessation of so great a storm as that in 
which they were now toiling. Their cry to the Master was 
not (as we interpret it) a cry for miraculous deliverance, so 
much as a remonstrance against his inactivity in a time of 
general peril ; for had they expected miraculous deliverance, 
they would not have been so amazed when it came. We 
have recently had an account of a tidal wave which wellnigh 
submerged the Umbria in mid-ocean, Imagine what awe 
and amazement would have filled the sailors’ minds had a 
man, by mere word of mouth, calmed that wind and stilled 
that sea. But that tidal wave was no more to the Umbria 
than the lesser waves of Tiberias were to the smaller craft of 
the Galilean fishermen. In fact, they were probably in more 
real peril than was the giant ocean steamer. We need not 
wonder, then; at their unbounded astonishment, when, instead 
of assisting in the bailing out of the boat, he gave them so 
mitch larger and more complete a deliverance cut of their 
trouble. ‘The words of the Psalmist proved literally true in . 
their case: ‘“ He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves 
thereof are still” (Psa. 107 : 29). 

In applying the underlying principles of this lesson to 
modern experiences, we may first call attention to the fact 
that the believer will one day realize that his deliverances 
from danger are greater than he had thought they would be. 
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Just as those twelve men found larger help than they ex- 
pected, so with the believer. He finds his feet set in a large 
place, and his goings established. That which he had feared 
would prove fatal, proves harmless. He cried out with Jacob, 
“ All these things are against me,” and found with Paul 
that they were working for his good, as he says unto Job, 
“That which I was afraid of is come unto me” (Job 3 : 25), 
and yet lives to realize that the Lord blesses his latter end 
more than his beginning (Job 42:12), A catalogue of our 
fears would make strange reading in after years. We fear 
this and that and the other thing, and as time passes on we 
find how groundless our alarm was, We cry, “ Master, carest 
thou not that we perish?” when all the time he knew that 
there was no real danger whatever. Against most of these 
fears the experience of later years writes “foolish.” That 
which alarmed the twelve was not what had happened, but 
what they feared would happen. Their fears were worse 
than the facts, and so with us. Fear torments us ten times 
where facts trouble us once. “Oh fora faith that will not 
shrink, though pressed by every foe!” Our greatest need is 
“more faith.” 

Again, like the disciples, we all must have our storms. 
Childhood has its tempests of adversity as well as manhood. 
We are too apt to underrate the burdens that children have 
to bear. We need to remember that a wave which to the 
Umbria is as nothing is a very serious thing for a fishing- 
smack, and an experience which to a man is nothing may be 
crushing for a child. A picnic is of as much importance toa 
child as a trip to Europe is to an adult; and the loss of the 
picnic ticket is as painful to that eager little soul as the loss 
of a return ticket to Europe is to his teacher. Yes, children 
bear burdens proportionately as heavy as their seniors. To 
be forewarned is in this case, as in other cases, wise. He who 
expects no tempests is all the more startled when they come. 
Let the children know that discipleship will not shield them 
from trials. Where, then, is the advantage of discipleship? 
It lies in the fact that the disciple has his Master on board 
as his pilot. To him the Christian may turn with assurance 
of just that form of help that he needs. Child, as well as 
adult, may cry, “Master, we perish,” and be sure that the cry 
will not pass unheeded. Let the teacher encourage his 
younger scholars to take all their small (but to them large) 
griefs to the blessed Master. Teach them that nothing is 
small to the Lord that is large to them. The road may be 
smooth to the sheep, but rough to the lambs; and therefore 
we read, not that he drives the lambs roughly, but that he 
carries them in his bosom. It is a blessed truth that what is 
great in my eyes is great in the eyes of Jesus. 

We have often wondered what the people in the other small 
boats thought, when, without any cause apparent to them, the 
storm suddenly ceased, and the proud waves were still (Mark 
4: 36). Amidst the roaring of wind and waves they could not 
have been cognizant of what took place in the shipgwhere 
Jesus was. Though they cried not to him, they received a 
blessing through the cry of others. Doubtless they learned 
the cause of their blessing later on, but at the time they knew 
not whence their blessings flowed. How like modern expe- 
riences this was! The prayers of God’s people often overflow 
to the world in the answers received. A godly household in 
a wicked neighborhood, a pious woman in a store or shop, a 
praying child in a faithless home, bring blessings to many 
with whom they come in contact. Ten godly men may change 
one of the Fiji Islands from cannibalism to Christianity, or a 
Jonah may endanger a whole ship’s company ; so a Paul may 
bring safety to two hundred and seventy-six souls. Every 
Christian is salt. He may be very salt, or only a little salt, 
but so long as he is a true believer he is salt, and salt does 
good and preserves from corruption that which otherwise 
would perish. Godliness blesses even those who despise it 
and scoff at it. If only the world knew it, the best thing in 
it is godliness. Sodom scoffed at Lot, and yet the angels saw 
nothing in all that city worth preserving but him whom 
Sodom would fain have cast out. Rome regarded Paul as 
“the offscouring of all things” (garbage), and yet Paul was 
of more value to the world than the treasures of Nero, or the 
armies of the empire. It will do our Christian scholars no 
harm rightly to estimate their value to this world, provided 
they at the same time learn that all the more responsibility 
devolves upon them on this very account. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In our last lesson, of what miracle did we learn? What is 
a miracle? Could Jesus as a man have healed the servant 
as hedid? Wheredid the centurion live? Sometimes Jesus 
cured by a word or a touch, sometimes in answer to the prayers 
of sick ones, sometimes of parents for the children, or of friends 
for those whom they loved. In a primary class, last week, 
before the prayer at the opening, the teacher said to the chil- 
dren: “If you could see Jesus standing here to-day, what 
would you ask him to do for you?” Several answers were 
given. One said, “I would ask him to make my heart good, 
to forgive all the bad I have done, to make me do right;” 
but one little girl said, “I would ask him to make my papa 
well.” The children joined in prayer for all these things, 





and asked that as Jesus used to go about and heal the sick, 
so he would come to-day and make that dear father well 
The little scholar went home, and told all about it. “Iam 
so glad,” she said, Our teacher asked us that question, and 
we all prayed for you, papa, and now you will be well.” Do 
you wonder that her father, who was able to go out the next 
day, said, “Of everything I have to be thankful for, the best 
of all is a little Christian daughter who believes in prayer” ? 
Do you see how Jesus now blesses the faith of a trusting child ? 
What did he say of the centurion’s faith? What is our 
golden text for to-day? To get the whole story, we must find 
how many things Jesus did about that time in and near 
Capernaum. At Peter’s house, his wife’s mother was sick 
with fever. He touched -her hand, and she rose up and 
helped to wait on Jesus and his disciples. Many crowded 
around him with sick and suffering ones, and he healed them 
all, So many people came that he told the disciples to bring 
a boat, and they would cross the lake or sea of Galilee, and 
go to the other shore. Jesus‘sat in the boat, and taught; but, 
before they started, a scribe came and spoke tohim. He had 
listened, had seen the wonders Jesus did, and thought he 





would like to go with him. 

I Wili Follow Thee-—So the scribe said, Wherever you go, 
Master, I will go with you. Jesus knew his heart. Could he 
give up all for Christ’s sake? Did he know what it meant 
to follow? Jesus told him that he had no home. He said: 
“The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests; 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head.” Not a 
place which was really his own home. No doubt many, like 
Mary and Martha, John and Peter, were glad to have him in 
their homes; but he did not have even a bed to call his own. 
Remember this when you read that “though he was rich, yet 
for your sakes he became poor.” Did the scribe follow him ? 
We do not know, or whether he heard, and turned sadly 
away. To another who listened to him Jesus said: 

Follow Me.—He was not quite ready. He made an excuse 
that he must wait to bury his father. He did not say that 
his father was dead. Perhaps he was old or was sick, and he 
thought he would not live long. If that was the reason, why 
didn’t he ask Jesus to cure him? Perhaps he was dead, and 
the Jews spent many days in weeping and mourning. Jesus 
still bade him follow. Did he mean that a son should not 
honor his father, or that we should not love the memory of 
those who are gone from us? Oh, no! Those who love 
Jesus most will have the tenderest love for others; but they 
must say, “Thy will be done,” and ask his grace and strength 
to help serve the living, and never let tears for the dead 
blind the eyes to any present duty. 

Into a Ship.—It was a fishing-boat Jesus was in. Perhaps 
there were other boats with that one; for the fishermen dis- 
ciples owned boats, and often were out on the sea. They had 
lived on the water or close by it, and were used to rough 
sailing; but soon a wild tempest came. Wind and storm 
lashed the sea into great waves that threw the boat on the 
top of a high mountain of waters, and then dashed it down 
deep into the hollow of the sea, The waters rushed and 
dashed over and into the boat, and sailors and fishermen were 
afraid they were going to sink. Were not his disciples safe 
with Jesus on board? Where was he? 

Jesus Asleep.—His hands and feet and head were so tired with 
the long day’s work of mercy, that, when they started, he went 
to the back part of the boat and fell asleep. Mark says that 
he was “asleep on a pillow,’—the only time we read of his 
head resting on a pillow, but not such a downy soft one as 
your little head dreams on every night. It was a seat on the 
end of the boat, with probably a leather-covered cushion on 
it, and there the tired Son of man found “where to lay his 
head” and sleep. In their fear, did the disciples remember 
that the Master was there with them? They wakened him 
with cries of fear. One said, “Lord, save us; we perish.” 
Another asked, “Carest thou not that we perish?” It 
seemed as if they wanted to ask him, Master, can you sleep 
when we are in such danger? Do you care for us, and yet 
let us perish? Did they seem to think he could save them 
if he would? 

Of Little Faith—What question did he ask in our golden 
text? Had they any real cause for fear? Luke says he 
asked, “ Where is your faith?” Mark, that he said to them, 
“Why are ye so fearful? How isit that ye have no faith?” 

Peace, Be Still—As Jesus healed the sick servant by a word, 
so he stilled the storm. He spoke to the roaring winds and 
dashing waves; he said “ Peace,” and they were still. When 
a storm on the sea is over, and the blue sky is clear, yet for a 
long time after the water dashes and roars; but that night, 
at Jesus’ word, there was “a great calm,”—the waters were 
smooth. “The men marvelled,” wondered, were surprised at 
the power of Jesus, that storm and tempest should obey his 
voice. The men who had been afraid marvelled at the 
Saviour. Who, in our last lesson, marvelled at the man who 
believed? “Of little faith.’ What is faith? Of the Gen- 
tile centurion who loved Jesus, he said, “so great faith ;” to 
the disciples, called to follow, chosen to be trained to teach 
others, Jesus said, “of little faith.’ Ought the disciples to 
have remembered that, if Jesus could cure the sick, and save 
‘from death, he could save them from being drowned? Ought 
we to trust him in every trouble or danger? Is he just as 





able now to change every stormy time of trial to a time of 
peace? Like which would you choose to be,—the believing 
centurion of great faith, or the fearful disciples of little faith? 
Do you want to know how to have peace in your heart, and 
be kept from fear? It was taught in an old song, sung more 
than seven hundred years before the stormy night when the 
disciples were afraid ; and the promise for every trusting soul 
is just as sure to-day: “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on thee: because he trusteth in thee” 
(Isa. 26 : 3). 

As an illustration of a storm, and of crying to God for 
help, read Psalm 107 : 28-31. This may be read by the 
assistant teachers in concert, or recited by chosen children 
prepared to do so; in any way which will most impressively 
teach the lesson. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


“LEAVE THE Deap To Bury THEIR Own Deap.”— 
I have heard the same form of speech applied in many other 
matters. Thus a person desired by another to go on a bota- 
nizing excursion, but desiring to remain and play ball with 
his fellow-students, was spoken to thus: “ Let the ball-players 
play ball; come with me.” I asked if that was a common 
way of putting the matter, and was told that it might be 
common or not; the speaker did not know; but it was nat- 
ural, Again, one wishing another to go on some walk or 
errand, replied that his room-mate was sick. “Let the sick 
cure the sick,” he answered. 

Nersts.—Or, better, as in the margin of the Revised Ver- 
sion, lodging-places. Not only, or principally, in the trees, 
but in the waters of Upper Jordan, Lake Huleh, and the 
reedy parts of the shores of Galilee, is found the very paradise 
of wild birds, and lodging-places which afford an almost per- 
fect shelter from all manner of enemies. Not even Lake 
Menzaleh, near the northern end of the Suez Canal, shelters 
more numerous birds of more varied species. The descrip- 
tions of Dr. Thomson, or of Dr. Merrill, who specially hunted 
out the birds of Jordan, not to mention those of many other 
travelers, may be read with great profit on this point. 

TEMPEST AND CALM.—The “tempest” of verse 24 and the 
“calm” of verse 26 are pretty strong words in the original, 
since the first is a word which is (of course in other connec- 
tions) regularly used for “earthquake;” while the word for 
“calm” is the one used by the poets to express the greatest 
degree of elemental tranquillity. The first coincides with 
the Aramaic idea and use of the word—precisely; but the 
second differs a little from the Aramaic in that the latter 
adds the idea of listlessness or sloth, as well as inactivity. 
The peculiarity of the Aramaic rendering (and necessary ren- 
dering).is that both words are such as are perpetually used of 
the states of a man’s mind or soul; so that if we wish to get 
the force in English, we must use the words “commotion” 
and “quiet,” instead of “tempest” and “calm.” But with 
the Aramaic coloring of the narrative of this lesson, there is 
more room for mystic interpretation (not to use the phrase 
in a bad sense) throughout, than in many of the parables. 
This seems to have been felt by some of the earlier Greek 
and Syriac poets more than by modern writers, although the 
proper spiritual lesson of the narrative is in familiar usage 
to-day. The fact that the boat was covered with the waves is 
to be noted. Most of the modern Oriental boats are so con- 
structed that, however the waves dash, they usually keep 
everything dry inside. This, to be sure, is more owing to 
their clumsiness than anything else; altnough, on noticing 
the fact, and talking about it with various ship-oflicers, the 
remark was more than once made to me that the boats were 
very well suited to the service for which they were intended, 
and doubtless were “developed by the environment.” At all 
events, I have seen a boat-load of people in one of an American 
man-of-war’s boat thoroughly drenched while the boat passed 
through the surf into the mouth of Dog River, while a native 
tub passed in and out safely. 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC, 

“Surrer Mer Frrst ro Go anp Bury My Faruerr.”— 
For the better understanding of this incident, we must look 
at the prevailing customs among the orthodox Jews, specially 
among the communities of Yemen (South-west Arabia), where 
most of the ancient usages are observed to our day. It is 
night. The father of the family is dying. Several neigh- 
bors are in the house. At midnight the spirit departs. A few 
minutes later the widow, or sister, or next kinswoman, goes 
up to the house-top, and gives out a peculiar shriek, not soon 
forgotten by those who hear it; repeating Jeremiah 9: 21, 
“Death is come up into our windows.” Other neighbors soon 
rush in, followed by members of the committee appointed by 
the synagogue to look after such cases. No one belonging to 
the family would now venture to leave the house. It is un- 
necessary to enter into the details of this night’s proceedings: 
the mourning-women’s doings; the rending of the garments 
of the bereaved; the putting of ashes on their heads; their 
sitting on the bare floor; the lighted candles in the death- 
chamber, etc. At early dawn, absent members of the family. 
are hunted up; and the burial is generally hastened, as the 
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body cannot be kept long in that climate. The sons and 
brothers of the deceased carry the body on a bier; and, with 
the proper prayers, etc., it is placed in the grave, “earth to 
earth.” No coffin is ever used. On returning home, the 
family observe deep mourning for seven days; none of them 
should leave the house. Thrice a day a congregation of at 
least ten adult males gather in the house to pray and read; 
and this congregation is to be fed daily by the afflicted fam- 
ily. At the end of these seven days, the male members of the 
family could go to the synagogue; they must walk barefoot, 
with eyes downcast, and the faleeth (prayer mantle) thrown 
over the head, They are neither to see nor salute any one 
on the street. For the space of a whole month, an elder, or 
rabbi, calls daily to read, etc., with the family. And this is 
considered as the best opportunity of inducing the family to 
donate something to the synagogue in the shape of a “corban” 
in memory of the departed. The minds of the bereaved are 
so well worked upon, that at the end of the month many a 
family finds itself left almost on the verge of poverty. It 
would be a correct hyperbole to say that the houses of widows 
are thus devoured under the pretext of making long prayers. 
Now look at the case before us. The man was one of our 
Lord’s “disciples;” and, evidently, not at home when his 
father died. He must have seen and heard of many of the 
Messiah’s miracles, especially the raising of the widow’s son 
at Nain. Yet, when the news is brought to him of his own 
father’s death, he cannot muster faith enough to invite the 
Master to visit his afflicted family. It may be that, like 
others, the family were prejudiced ageinst the Master. Our 
Lord sees his difficulty, and tries to encourage him by saying, 
“Follow me” (Luke 9: 59). But he chooses first to go and 
bury his father, which means to go and be under the influ- 
ences of Christ’s enemies for a whole month. Our Lord dis- 
suades him from so doing: Let those who are spiritually dead 
unto Christ bury their own dead; “but go thou and preach 
the kingdom of God.” After the month of mourning is over, 
there might be a great distance, if not a great gulf, fixed 
between him and the Messiah. He who “knew what was in 
man,” must have also seen that such a step would prove hurt- 
ful to his disciple. If Levi is so highly commended for for- 
saking all (Deut. 33: 9,10), in order to wait on the sanctuary, 
how much more should they be who wait on the Lord of the 
temple,—he who is the very resurrection and the life,— 
especially those who are called upon to forsake only those 
who willfully have forsaken him, “the fountain of living 
waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that 
can hold no water.” 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


Mrracies.—Among the hundreds of miraculous feats 
recorded in the two Talmudeem as performed by various 
rabbis and their disciples, there are several ascribed to Nots- 
reem ; that is, followers of the Notsree, Nazarene, Jesus of 
Nazareth; as, for instance, (Zr. Abodah Zarah, 85a): “It 
once happened that Ben Damah, the nephew of R. Yishmaél, 
was bitten by a serpent, and a man of the name of Jacob (the 
apostle James?) of the village Sekhanyah, came in order to 
heal him in the name of his teacher Jesus. R. Yishmaél, 
however, did not allow it, though Ben Damah said to him: 
My brother may permit him to cure me. I will prove unto 
thee from the Scriptures that it is permissible. He had 
hardly uttered these words when he died.” Another instance 
(Talm. Yerushalmi, Erubin, 13 b): “ When the grandson of 
R. Yehoshooah b. Levi was sick with the croup (angina) a man 
came whispering into his ears certain words used among the 
Notsreem, and he was instantly healed.” Such a man, who- 
ever he was, is spoken of in the Talmud as melummad benisseem, 
—learned or experienced in (the performance of ) miracles, 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What five miracles does Matthew record showing Jesus’ 
power over nature? Why did he select specimen miracles 
from different realms in striving to establish the Messiahship 
of Jesus? How did Jesus’ miracles, in power, number, and 
variety, compare with those of former prophets? What is a 
miracle? (Mark 16:17; Acts 2: 43; 5:12.) Of what truth 
are they the sign? (Exod. 4: 1-9; John 9: 30, 31.) Why 
must Jesus’ miracles be regarded as indirect evidence 
of his divinity? (John 10: 36-38.) Where do we find the 
largest group of parables recorded in the Gospels? (See 
Matt. 13.) What miracle immediately followed these teach- 
ings? (Mark 4:1,35.) For whose benefit was it wrought pri- 
marily? (v.23.) For whose benefit was it designed ultimately ? 
What incidents does Matthew relate in advance of this 
miracle? (vs. 18-22.) In what connection does Luke place 
these incidents? (Luke 9: 51-62.) 

Why did Jesus so clearly reveal the sacrifices essential in 
followinghim? To every right thinking man, is the question 
of following Jesus one of gain and loss, or of right and 
wrong? How many of the miracles contained in the eighth 
and ninth chapters are introduced with the word “behold”? 
What is its significance? Why was the sea of Galilee subject 
to sudden and violent storms? What evidence of Jesus’ 
humanity does the miracle of calming the waves afford? 





(v. 24.) Was this storm of wind alone, or also of rain? In 
what manner did the disciples arouse their Master? (v. 25; 
Mark 4: 38.) Why are the disciples of Jesus faithful in 
tumultuous times? (¥v. 26.) How are dangers which threaten 
the church of Christ to be met? What must be the effect 
of all persecutions against the kingdom of Christ? What 
Scripture indications of future dangers have we? How were 
the disciples affected by this miracle upon the sea? (v, 27.) 
Does, or does not, a sense of God’s power necessarily strengthen 
faith? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Why did Jesus cross the lake? 2. 
To what place did the boat go? 3. How is the lake and the 
course known? 4, What did ascribe say? 5. Why did not 
Jesus welcome the scribe? 6. From Jesus’ answer, what may 
we suppose the scribe expected? 7. What was Jesus’ reply 
to the scribe? 8, Give the conversation of Jesus with 
another disciple? 9. How did Jesus’ answer test the disciple? 
10. What must we think of those whom the gentle Saviour 
rebuked? 11. How could thedead bury thedead? 12. How 
large was the boat? 13. Who first entered the boat? 14. 
Tell the story of the passage. 15. Explain the sleep of Jesus. 
16. In what part of the boat was Jesus? 17. State all 
the circumstances likely to excite fear? 18. Judging from 
the fishermen’s fear, how great was the storm? 19. State the 
danger that the boat was in. 20. Picture Jesus ruling the 
winds and the waves. 21. What words did Jesus speak to 
the sea? 22. What words did Jesus speak to the disciples? 
23. What two forms of fear did the disciples have that night? 
24, What was the purpose of this miracle? 25. Show the 
calmness of Jesus throughout the scene. 26. What scenes in 
life are like a midnight storm at sea? 27. How shall we be 
kept in perfect peace ? 

Superintendents’ Questions.—1. Where was Jesus asleep? 2. 
What did the disciples say to him? 3. What did Jesus do? 
4. What change took place on the water? 5, What did the 
men say at this marvellous thing? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


TEMPESTS sane soni. | JESUS Saves the sou. 


WHY ARE YE FEARFUL? 











FOLLOW JESUS 


ON THE LAND. 

ON THE SEA. 
THROUGH THE STORM, 
INTO THE CALM. 








YOU 


By poLiowixe OU LOUS 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near.” 
“The Star of Bethlehem.” 

“God is the refuge of his saints.” - 

“ Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 

“ When power divine, in mortal form.” 
“ Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.” 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


_—— 


MISSION BANDS FOR BOYS. 


BY V. F, PENROSE, 


Who that has ever had ason or brother, but has thought 
of the absolute need of beginning, while he was yet young, 
to influence him for the best things? The time is past 
when the Church waits till her members are full grown 
before they can be trained for work. Girls have been 
receiving the training for some time; not the boys. Alas! 
as one looks over a Sunday-school, and thinks how often 
that hour is the only one in the week for close personal 
contact, one’s heart is saddened. 

But a way has opened for gradually introducing the 
boy to responsibility, to leading others. One way that 
is proving most successful is a missionary band for boys. 
Six years ago the one I know best was thought of. It 
was found that elsewhere boys were enjoying the band 
privileges that only our girls had possessed, and the 
thought that the men of our congregation had had no 
real knowledge of the wonderful foreign mission work, 
caused an ever-increasing fear that their boys could but 
follow in their footsteps. It had been found from per- 
sonal experience what an enlarging, broadening study 
foreign missions is; how ever new fields of thought are 
opened up; and a good knowledge of other peoples in all 





times, their modes and habits of life, has a tendency to 
do away with narrow conservatism. It tends to unselfish- 
ness when the needs of others are so forcibly presented 
as even 4 little study of the subject will do. 

The thought was, If our girls can have all these influ- 
ences, why not our boys? These were spring thoughts. 
All summer the seed was ripening, and when autumn 
came, two enthusiastic young women were ready to do 
all they could to interest the boys. The boys began to 
come. They heard, each month, of a new field, until 
the whole world had been touched on,—fields made more 
real by water-color maps and pictures culled from all 
possible sources, Every available picture was pasted on 
large cards, classified so that each month had its card or 
cards for the appropriate country. The boys wrote short 
articles, which they usually preferred to hunt up for 
themselves. Only one hour was allowed for all the exer- 
cises, and never but once in six years was that time over- 
stepped; then the boys themselves got so interested in 
discussing a subject that the time was a little longer. 
Every year one general topic for the year was chosen for 
one of these leaders,—once it was mission heroes, then 
the cities; this year a Jegend or tradition of the country 
for the month. This speaker has a most charming voice, 
and as she tells of curious Chinese, Siamese, African 
ways, the boys sit in the most rapt attention. The rule 
is, Never have anything read that can be spoken, having 
everything short; be prompt; watch the boys closely, to 
note when their attention flags. Another rule is, Never 
scold. If boys whisper, look at them, and smile. It is 
amusing to note the consternation that smile gives. One 
or two outsiders said, “But you should see your boys 
away from the Band.” In the Band it is marvellous what 
true gentlemen they are. They are always treated with 
perfect politeness; good attention is expected, and is given. 

A scholarship in China is the main object for the 
money, and a letter from one of the boys, as well as 
from one of the leaders, goes over the Pacific yearly; 
while, in return, comes a most interesting account of 
Chinese customs,—for instance, fungswei. Pictures, 
cards, and papers are gathered from time to time, and 
sent, with a letter of interest and encouragement in that 
work, to some missionary elsewhere. From Gaboon 
came the last acknowledgment. A package is soon to 
start for Petchaburi. ’ 

This year the boys’ articles and general topics for the 
month are being published monthly in a little eight- 
page paper that, supposed to circulate chiefly among the 
church-members, yet takes long journeys east and west, 
north and south. It has, each month, one woodcut, 
loaned by the American Sunday School Union or the 
Women’s Foreign Mission Society, and presents items of 
latest news to its readers. Printed at but little cost (the 
boys were too busy to do it themselves), it has created a 
great interest. 

A plan started but recently was to have a committee 
of leaders chosen from the boys to preside at each meet- 
ing, lead in prayer, have the Bible reading, etc. At first 
this was necessitated by the absence of the regular leader, 
but the plan was found to work so well it has never been 
dropped. Three boys are appointed each time to take 
charge of .the next meeting, another boy has charge of 
the music regularly, and a list is kept of the topics of 
the country for the month, that each may choose, and thus 
have a better article on that country for the Eliot Journal. 
One of the ladies takes these short sketches and com- 
bines them into one article, often surprised at the infor- 
mation these boys may glean. 

Their ages? Oh! they range from eight to seventeen, 
about thirty-five of them ; and their attendance, interest, 
zeal, and giving, have been increasing gradually. Some 
of them expect to go out as ministers or missionaries. 
Four denominations are represented, and all “sorts and 
conditions of men.” A secretary and treasurer are elected 
annually, no two yearsthe same officer acting. Thus all 
stand a chance of having active service. 

Money comes in through the mite-boxes, which are 
collected quarterly ; and from cards whereon are dots to 
be punctured, each dot representing five cents, and the 
whole five dollars. This was popular. Postal cards tell 
the boys of the meeting, time, place, and subject, and, since 
boys’ memories are proverbially poor, of the time for mite- 
boxes. About twenty-five of the boys take Children’s 
Work, a magazine that yearly increases in interest, and, 
taken in clubs, costing but a quarter! Each new boy 
that joinsis given a specimen copy, and asked to subscribe. 

The chief motto is John Eliot’s, after whom they are 
named : “ Prayer and pains, through faith in Jesus Christ, 
can do anything.” Truly prayers are constantly made for 
these dear boys, and their pastor commends the method 
as training them to become church workers. Only re- 
cently come to the church himself, having visited the 
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meetings several times, and (when he was allowed to 
enter without interrupting the regular order) he seemed 
unable to comprehend the interest of the boys, and his 
look of wonder at their attention and behavior was most 
amusing. Love animates the two who have the super- 
vision,—first, love for Christ; then, love for the boys. 
The boys know it. 

Heretofore an anniversary was held each fall, but this 
year every band in thechurch and foreign mission society 
are to unite in one general church meeting, to be held on 
a Sunday evening when each band has some short part 
assigned it, and the printed programme with the hymns 
and Bible reading can be carried home as souvenirs of 
the interest. A collection for the general fund of foreign 
missions will be taken, to be presented in some telling 
way at the pulpit. The different bands seem to have 
taken up the idea, and it is hoped it will result in a new 
knowledge of the needs of the work our Lord left for his 
servants to do for him. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——p—————— 


The present American interest in the study of the 
poems of Robert Browning has led to the publication of 
a considerable number of volumes of selections, comment, 
and exposition. Meanwhile the only American edition 
of the poems themselves was ill-printed, straggling, and 
rather costly ; so that readers in general, as well as the 
devotees of the Browning cult, will welcome the new 
Riverside edition of the Poetical and Dramatic Works of 
Robert Browning. This edition is compiete to date, is 
comprised in six volumes, is printed from new plates, 
presents the author’s latest revised text, is well indexed, 
and is sold for ten dollars a set... The page, though 
printed from sufficiently large type, is somewhat too long 
and crowded ; but the edition as a whole calls for no com- 
plaint, save from those readers who disbelieve in the 
publication of the “ complete works” of an author during 
his incomplete earthly lifetime, when he is pretty sure 
to publish something else within a year ortwo. Viewing 
these six volumes as a whole, one is newly reminded of 
the strength, dramatic intensity, power in delineating 
character, lyrical beauty, and broad range, of this great 
writer, while the ethical element dominates all the rest, 
It is not strange that Browning arouses interest and 
enthusiasm. But it is idle to call him, as does Mr. F. G. 
Fleay, “the Shakespeare of the nineteenth century ;” 
nox, can his obscurity, irregularity, and too frequent lack 
of art, be deemed wholly unblameworthy. They are 
marks of a poet of the second rank, not of the first fn the 
strictest sense. Homer, Sophocles,. Aschylus, Dante, 
Milton, Shakespeare,—all these are clear in style, regular 
in their broadly exerted force, and deliberately artistic in 
method. Browning’s place is not with the world-com- 
pelling masters; let us not arouse hostility to a poet 
really great by any intensity of foolish over-praise. Esti- 
mating Browning at his true value, there is plenty left to 
admire ; indiscriminate adulation is as unwise in reading 
his poems as it is in reading Emerson’s prose and verse. 
(6 vols., 73 5% inches, cloth. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Price of the set, $10.00.) 


It has often happened that the American edition of an 
English author has surpassed the London or Edinburgh 
issue ; and this fact has not been due to the absence of 
international copyright, The first collected edition of 
De Quincey appeared in the United States; until lately, 
the American editions of Tennyson surpassed the English 
in beauty and convenience, and the same was for years 
true in the case of Dickens. No London edition of 
Browning, at three times the price, equals the recent 
Boston issue; and on the whole the new “Sterling 
edition” of George Eliot's Works, complete, in prose and 
verse, is more desirable than the best Blackwood edition. 
This new impression is from the plates used last year for 
the edition de luxe; is from large, clear type; and is 
bound solidly in blue cloth, substantially uniform with 
the new Houghton edition of Emerson and the Arm- 
strong edition of Poe. It will be completed in a few 
months, Of the accompanying etchings, by American 
artists, it is enough to say, in Tennyson’s phrase, that 
“Some are pretty enough, and some are poor indeed.” 
(12 vols., 8 X 6 inches, cloth. Boston: Estes and Lauriat. 
Price per volume, $2.00; per set, $21.00.) 


For some years the Rev. Edward G. Porter, the Con- 
gregational minigter in the historic town of Lexington, 
Massachusetts, has been known as an enthusiastic anti- 
quarian. He makes his first considerable appearance as 
an author in a large and readable volume called Rambles 
in Old Boston, New England, Mr. Porter’s faithful de- 





scriptions and Mr. G. R, Tolman’s aecompanying sketches 
bring before us much of old Boston, especially of the 
houses and shops at the “ North End,” now given up to a 
tenement-house population, and passing away in the 
natural order of things. This book will tend to preserve 
some landmarks, and to keep the memory and counter- 
feit presentment of others for the Bostonians of the 
future. It is to be regretted that photographs, photo- 
gravures, or heliotypes, could not have been given, instead 
of process-work sketches ; and one must also criticise the 
inelegant and insecure binding of the book. (12 X 10 
inches, cloth, pp. xix, 439. Boston: Cupples, Upham, 
& Co. Price, $6.00 net.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS, 


A valuable addition to the material for the study of 
natural history, as well as to the literature of popular 
amusement, has been made in a large and costly volume 
entitled Wild Animals Photographed and Described, 
by J. Fortuné Nott, major in the Canadian militia. The 
thirty-four chapters of text are an agreeable and instruc- 
tive series, embodying facts carefully gathered from a 
wide variety of sources, The chief value of the book, 
however, lies in its illustrations, which are photographs 
from life, taken mostly by the author, in the London 


| Zodlogical Gardens. These are numerous, well made, 


and exceedingly characteristic and instructive. Photog- 
raphy, dispensing with the service of middlemen, 
whether artists, or engravers, shows us the animals exactly 
as they are,—an advantage which is manifest in a work 
of this sort. 


Professor Henry Morley, of University College, Lon- 
don, started, more than twenty years ago, a series of 
books called English Writers, of which two parts, in 
three volumes, appeared within a short timé, when the 
publication was dropped. The work, though including 
many selections, was designed to be a history of English 
literature. The author has now undertaken its reissue 
and completion, in perhaps twenty semi-annual volumes 
of smaller size than that of the original edition. The first 
of these volumes has appeared. Professor Morley is an 
indefatigable and very useful worker in literature; but 
his place is really that of an editor, summarizer, and 
compiler, not of a forceful and original critic. As a 
serviceable compendium and library this reissue of Eng- 
lish Writers will be welcome, if completed, though it is 
not likely to claim high praise as an original authority 
on its great theme. Itshould be noted, as one merit of the 
work, that it treats English literary development as con- 
tinuous, from the Anglo-Saxon period; this first volume 
comes down to—or rather through—the poem Beowulf. 


In a certain sense, it would be fair to call Brazil the 
Russia of South America, when we consider its size, 
nearly as great as that of Europe, ita great undeveloped 
resources, and its sluggish population, which so largely 
lacks the benefits of general education, “ vital godliness ” 
in the sense of a living personal faith, and aggressive 
Teutonic civilization in general. But Brazil, of course, 
is surrounded by no such highly developed nations as 
those which environ European Russia on the west. Its 
religious condition, as incidentally touched on by Mr. J. W. 
Wells, in his large work entitled Three Thousand Miles 
Through Brazil (J. B. Lippincott Co.) is certainly some- 
what like that of Russia, as portrayed by Mr, A. F. Heard 
in the volume recently reviewed in these columns, Com- 
petent American witnesses, resident in Brazil for a period 
much longer than that of Mr. Wells’s journey, unite with 
him in deploring the prevalent pseudo-religious formalism 
and dead or deadening ritualism. The most obvious 
remedy in the great South American empire, as in the 
European, lies in general education and a quickening of 
the individual conscience. Fortunately, serfdom in the 
one and slavery in the other have been put on the road 
to extinguishment by wisely conservative measures of 
political reform. The slow work of the teacher and 
preacher is following, 


The book-buying public has a right to complain of a 
practice which seems, on the whole, to be increasing, 
and which, in the long run, is as financially mjurious to 
publishers as it is provoking to readers and owners of 
books. This is the habit of issuing “complete” editions 
of authors, or works, which are incomplete at the time 
of publication, or are speedily made so by the issue of 
supplementary volumes. Of course, when one buys the 
“complete ” poems of a living author, such as Whittier, 
Lowell, Tennyson, or Browning, he knows that, in all 
probability, its completeness will vanish in a year or two, 
when another volume, perhaps not uniform, must be 
purchased, if the aut/or is to be owned entire. In this 





case, the publisher is fair enough,—unless, as sometimes 
occurs, he retains the word ““complete” after it has lost 
its accuracy,—and the buyer has only himself to blame. 
It is a pleasure to record that the well-known Boston 
house which issues most of the works of the eminent 
American poets has for years, with constant care, added 
the successive new volumes by Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, 
etc., to their complete editions. But in the case of the 
writings of authors no longer living, no effort should be 
spared to include, once for all, everything really worth 
preservation, It was a hardship that the buyers of the 
handsome and excellent new edition of Hawthorne, issued 
by the same publishers at a price ranging from twenty- 
four to seventy-two dollars (or more, after the de duce 
edition became scarce), should have had to go elsewhere 
for “‘ Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret,” and should have found 
the Life of Franklin Pierce mutilated in their own edi- 
tion. The solidly attractive new Emerson, in eleven 
volumes, unfortunately does not include the Carlyle- 
Emerson correspondence, far more valuable than the 
two newly collected volumes of miscellanies. After thie 
issue of the costly illustrated Longfellow, in two vol- 
umes, one of the finest of American books, a third and 
inferior volume was made of his prose and later verse,— 
whereat the owner of the two volumes, if specially bound 
to his order in blue Levant, looked in absolute dismay, 
The Rey, Samuel Longfellow’s Life of his brother was 
followed by a third semi-attached and previously un- 
announced set of “Final Memorials,” going back once more 
to the poet’s youth, and retracing the chronological 
record throughout. Almost the only American authors 
of highest note, whose really complete works can be 
obtained in handsome and uniform style, are Irving, Poe, 
Prescott, and Longfellow (in the new Riverside edition), 
Statesmen like Franklin, Washington, and Hamilton, 
actually get better editorial and mechanical treatment ia 
this matter than literary men of equal standing. In 
some cases, the publishers are annoyed at not getting 
control of a part of the copyright matter; in others, as 
in the little tagging volume of Carlyle-Emerson letters, 
new matter is discovered; but in all instances, every 
effort at completeness should be made, by editorial dili- 
gence and publishers’ outlay. The matter is worse than 
the present ridiculous custom of issuing “ de luxe” edi- 
tions from battered plates, perhaps used in printing cheap 
toy-books. The latter deceives the less wary “collect 
ors,” the former annoys real readers and book-lovers. 








- WORK AND WORKERS. 


EO 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1887. 
New Brunswick, provincial, at St. Stephens........ October 10, 11 
Pennsylvania, state, at Harrisburg...........s00sssens October 11-13 
Maine, state, at Gardiner..........ccscceeues cauineishied October 12-14 
Ontario, provincial, at London. 2.0.0.0 eee October 25-27 
INOW TAM PARIVC; WOOD 6. ccsivs sescecicscecssssectetbsscse November 1-8 





EVANGELISTIC WORK AMONG THE 
CHILDREN, 
BY THE REY. J. 8. PAINE. 


In Cambridge, Massachusetts, a very successful work 
among the children is being carried on under the name 
of the “ Boys’ and Girls’ Christian Band.” It was com- 
menced a few years since in the chapel of the First 
Baptist Church, Central Square; bat, as the attendance 
increased, a hall seating about three hundred was taken. 
Last year this place was found to be too small, anda 
much larger hall was secured, During this summer this 
room was so crowded tne rink was hired, which was 
furnished with one thousand chairs; and on Saturday 
mornings, at nine o’clock, this band of children has 
made the building ring with songs of praises to God, 
These meetings are largely conducted by the children 
themselves—who are between the ages of seven and 
thirteen—under the care of a superintendent or teacher. 
The singing is led by a young man, accompanied by @ 
cornet and piano,—the former played by a little boy of 
eleven years, and the latter by his sister, a little older. 
The exercises begin with a “Good-morning” from the 
teacher, and a hearty response of “Good morning, Mr. 
Paine,” by the children. Then all bow their heads fore 
moment in silent prayer, after which all repeat 

‘ Jesus, take this heart of mine, 
Make it pure and wholly thine. 
Thou hast bled and died for me, 
I would henceforth live for thee,” 
Also softly, 
‘‘ Saviour, like a shepherd lead us,” 
followed by a prayer by the teacher, sentence by sentence 
being repeated by the children, and in which not only 
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all present are remembered at the throne 
of grace, but their fathers. and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, the sick ones at home, 
and their enemies—if they haveany. They 
repeat their Scripture verses as their names 
are called, they having selected, learned, 
and written them on a slip of paper, giving 
book, chapter, and verse, which they place 
in a box on the desk, and seldom is a mis- 
take made either in words or reference. 

These are repeated by the teacher, and 
explained or illustrated in an interesting 
and encouraging manner. So the child 
is glad he has selected that particular 
verse. Fifteen or twenty are called for 
during the meeting, and the remaining 
ones are recited after the close of the 
exercises, After one more song, the Sun- 
day-school lesson for the next Sunday is 
explained by the teacher, the children 
reciting or reading the verses as they are 
called for. Questions and answers come 
quickly as hands are raised and names 
are spoken. In this exercise maps, dia- 
grams, the blackboard, and relics collected 
by the teacher in Bible lands or places re- 
ferred to in the lesson, are freely used, and 
incidents given explaining the lesson. 
Reading of letters and requests from the 
children follow, then a closing prayer, in 
which the whole audience joins. 

No child is allowed to whisper or to 
leave his seat without permission until the 
close of the meeting. All are admitted by 
ticket or by invitation of a member, and 
become members themselves after attend- 
ing six times. Any child not obeying the 
rules of order has his attendance card 
taken from him, and cannot be admitted 
again until forgiven. Saturday morning 
is selected as the best time for the meetings, 
as there is no public school on that day, 
and the children come in their school 
clothing and feel at home. Inquiry meet- 
ings for prayer and conversation are held 
at the close of each meeting,—one for boys 
and one for girls,—under the care of suita- 
ble persons; also cards are circulated freely, 
on which a child can write his name, either 
expressing a desire to become a Christian, 
or saying, I have become a Christian, and 
accepted Jesus. In this way many have 
acknowledged Christ, and are active mem- 
bers of the churches. Between five and six 
hundred families are represented in these 
meetings. During sthe summer, on Sun- 
day evenings, for the months of July and 
August, meetings have been held for the 
parents of the children and older members 
of the families, with an attendance of one 
thousand or more. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The Executive Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sunday-school Association 
would call the attention of the Sunday- 
school workers of the state to the annual 
convention to meet in Harrisburg, October 
11-18. It will be, on several accounts, an 
occasion of unusual interest. The ses- 
sions of the convention will be opened on 
Tuesday: evening by an address of wel- 
come, delivered by Governor Beaver. 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs of Illinois, president 
of the International Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, will deliver two addresses. Robert 
EK. Lindsay, statistical secretary of the 
West Virginia Sunday-school Associa- 
tion; Professor L. H. Baugher, member 
of the International Lesson Committee; 
Dr. C. R. Blackall, the Rev. B. T. Vincent, 
Wayland Hoyt, D.D., and other promi- 
nent Sunday-school leaders,—will take 
part in the convention. Questions of 
vital importance relating to the character 
of the state and county Sunday-school 
work for the future, will come before this 
convention. The decision of these ques- 
tions will affect the entire Sunday-school 
work of the state. It is therefore impor- 
tant that all the counties of Pennsylvania 


not elected delegates may be represented 
by any Sunday-school workers in those 
counties in attendance upon the conven- 
tion, who will be enrolled as delegates, and 
accorded all their privileges. Any per- 
sons wishing reduced rates upon the rail- 
roads, or entertainment during the con- 
vention, should at once write to the Rev. 
Jesse Bowman Young, 212 Pine Street, 
Harrisburg. The programme in full is 
published in The Pennsylvania Sunday 
School Review. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
112,250 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the ‘subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, ever, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the reqular rates. . 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. The best re- 
storer. Dr. T. C. Smith, Charlotte, N. C., 
says: “It is an invaluable nerve tonic, and 
the best restorer when the energies flag, and 
the spirits droop.” 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER, 1887, 
(Vol. 75, No. 449,) 
CONTAINS: 
“As We Walked Home Together.”’ 


Frontispiece. Illustration for Wither’s Love Song. 
By KE. A. ABBEY; 








Our Summer's Outing. 
By KaTE FIELD. Illustrated by A. B. FRosT; 


The = American Republics 
sos 
By Wi1u1aM E. Curtis. Fully [llustrated; 


John 8, “Sargen 
By HENRY JAMES. Witha Pontealt ‘and Engravings 
from Sargent’s Paintings; : 


A Dead Poriu rese City in India, 
By Bisbop JOHN F. Huns. Illustrated ; 


A Leve Son 
a Smee WITHER. With Nine Illustrations by 
WIN A. ABBEY ; 
Here and Reve in the South. Part IV. 
Among the Bayoux 
By REBRcca HARDING Davis. Richly Illustrated by 
. H. GIBSON ; 
Tony the Mnid. (Concluded, 
By BLANCHE WILLIS Howarp. Illustrated by C. 8. 
REINHART; 


At the Chateau of Corinne. 
AStory. By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON; 


The Curative ‘Uses of Water. 
By TiTus MUNSON Coan, M.D.; 


April Hopes, A! Novel, 


Part IX, 
By W. D. HOWELLS; 


Narka. A Story oe Bouten Life. 


Part X. 
By KaTHLEEN O’MEA 


ms: 
AARON BURR’S wou: if SG. BY EDMUND CLARENCE 
anon Illustrated by — PYLE; 
MOOD. By AMELIF RIv 
to A MOST COMELY LADY. By LovuiIsE IMoGEN 
GUINEY; 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Gror@rE WILLIAM CURTIS, 


Editor's Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


Monthly Record of Current Events, 
Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Nemesis, 
Full-page Illustration by GEo GORGE Du MAURIER, 


Literary 3 Notes. 
By LAURENCE HuTTON 


Gahibiaiehiladas 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Postage free to subscribers in the United States or Canada. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 4.00 
HARPER'S BA 4.00 





ZAR 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 4.00 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE. LIBRARY, 
(1 No. a week for 52 weeks) 0.00 
Remittances should be made by post-office money ae 
or draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no time is specijied, subscriptions will begin 
with the current number, 





HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the ti- 
tles of between three and four thousand volumes, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Dr. PHILLIPS BROoKS says of Miss FRanczEs E. 
WILLARD’S BOOK, 
“HOW TO WIN.” 








“Tts tone is beatthy and true.” A copies book 
for girls, $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls, New York 


FREE om le of H. R_ Clissold’s POCKET 








should be represented. Counties that have 


To Sunday-school 


Superintendents 


We have heard a thousand 
times over that the best of all 
papers for Sunday-school schol- 
ars is the Pansy: and people 
wonder why it isn’t everywhere. 
We have never heard but one 
reason : ‘It costs too much.”’ 
Let us see if that can be met. 
Will you, Mr. Superintendent, 
tell us how many scholars there 
are in your school from eight to 
fifteen years of age? and how 
many teachers ? 

We will send you then a bun- 
dle containing the November 
numbers of the Sunday-school 
edition of Paxsy—they are for 
you—anda November (regular) 
Pansy for every teacher free. 
Then we shall ask you to lay 
the subject before the proper 
officers : ‘‘ Shall we put into the 
hands of every scholar of suit- 
able age such a paper as that 
for one and a quarter cents 
apiece a Sunday ?” 

We are going to do that— 
sixty cents a year! 

But the number must not be 
less than ten. The Sunday- 
school edition; that is, not 
stitched ; and the reason for 
that is to make it weekly instead 
of monthly. The Sunday-school 
rate ; and the reason for that is 
to reach the Sunday-schools— 
every one of them. 

The regular Pansy is monthly, 
made up of as many weekly 
parts as there are Sundays in 
the month. All we have to do 
to make it a weekly is not to 
sew it together. 

The weekly parts contain for 
their principal features the fol- 
lowing : 

First week in the month, Pansy’s 
story illustrating the International 
golden texts for the month, and 
other stories. 

Second week in the month, Pansy’s 
own and other stories. 

Third week in the month, stories 
of home and what is going on in our 
own country. 

Fourth week in the month, stories 
of the foreign world. 

Fifth week in the month (which 


comes but four times a year), stories 
of missionary life and work. 


Fight pages 2 a Sunday of inter- 
esting, informing, inspiring zest- 
giving pictures and literature, 
varied from week to week in 
character, and from month to 
month in contents, but never in 
quality, interest, or influence. 

This is taking the most suc- 
cessful child’s magazine and 
making a Sunday-school paper 
of it. 

What we ask of you, now, is 
to drop us a postal card—your | ¢ 
own address ? how many teach- | » 
ers? how many scholars from 
eight to fifteen ? 

When the Pansy comes, give 
it out to teachers on Sunday ; 





ONS for Sundav-schools for 1 cent 
stamp. AlS.S. dealers have them. 5, 10, 15 ets. 


‘Shall we have 
it all the year round ?” 


the question : 


But, fathers and mothers and 
brothers and sisters, who are 
reading this, as well as Sunday- 
school officers ! Let us take the 
chance to say a word to you. 


We publish five magazines for 
children : 

Babyland, 50 cents a year, for 

mothers and babies. 

Our Little Men and Women, $1.00 

a year, for beginning readers. 

Pansy, $1.00 a year, for the Sun- 

day-school age and aim. 

Chautauqua Yo oung Folks’ Journal, 

$1.00 a year, for studious young folks. 

Wide Awake, $2.40 a year, for all 

improving people not already well 
along in learning and literature. 

We are proud to say of them 
all: They are good for those 
they are made for. The world 
is the better for having them. | 
We are proud to say this: 
Not a family need be without 
them. They are bringers of 
money, and better than money. 
Send five cents for.a sample 
copy of any one, or fifteen cents 
for all of them. 

What we mean by their being 
‘“bringers of money, and better 
than money,” you'll see in a 
minute. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY 
Franklin and Hawley Streets 
Boston 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 


The Gates Between. 


By ELIZABETH Stuart PHELPs, author of 
“The Gates Ajar,” “ Beyond the Gates, ” ete. 
lvol., 16mo. $1.25. 


Like the two other stories named here, this rejates 
tothe Unseen. It is not a common ‘ * ghost ” stor¥, or 
a tale of the supernatural told merely to excite inter- 
est; but an exceedingly interesting narrative of the 
inevitable, giving the possible experience and reme- 
dial discipline of a hard and selfish nature in the life 
after death. ‘ 





Memoir of Ra'ph Waldo Emerson. 


By JAMES ELLIOT CABOT. With a fine new 
steel portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $3.50; 
half calf, $6.00. 


Mr. Cabot, who is Mr. Emerson’s literary executor, 
is admirably equipped in every respect to write his 
pee gp ny. He has incorporated in it many letters 
and copious extracts from Mr. Emerson’s journal, 
bringing out distinctly the nobility of Mr. Emerson’s 
character, the depth ana purity of his thought, the ad- 
miring loyalty of his friends, and the profound and 
giacious influence of his writings and of his life. 


Patrick Henry. 


Vol. XVII. of American Statesmen. By MosEs 
Coit TYLER, author of “A History of Ameri- 
can Literature,” etc. 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 
A thoroughly engaging account of a man who con- 

tributed to the American Revolution, not only an 

eloquence which has made him immortal, but politi- 
cal counsel of a breadth and wisdom which entitle 


him to rank among American statesmen whom we 
do well to honor. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 
BOSTON. 


KINDERGARTEN METHOD, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


HAILMANN’S PRIMARY METHOD. 


A complete and methodical presentation of the use 
of kindergarten material in the work of the primary 
school, unfolding a systematic course of manual train- 
ing in’ connection with arithmetic eometry, draw- 
ing, and other school studies. . Hailmann, 

.M., Superintendent of Pulsite Se ools, LaPorte, Ind. 


a@ 166 pages, 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


A. §. BARNES & CO. Publishers, 111 William St., N.Y. 
FOUR HUNDRED 


hoice Recitations and Readings, bound in 
pare oak, lithograph cover, mailed to re! address for 
30 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. J.S. OGILVIE & 
CO., Publishers, P. O. Box 2767, 57 Rose St., New York. 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 





and, when you are ready, raise 





in The Sunday School Times. 
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CHRIST IN ART, 


Our set of corenty “seven photographs called ‘‘ Christ 
in Art” starts with the nativity of the Saviour and 
illustrates the leading features of his life and death, 
the pictures being carefully selected from our full list 
as a representative collection of the works of old and 
modern masters, 

The set of sventy seven photos, cabinet size, un- 
mounted, costs $3.38. Mounted on cards, with printed 
description of each picture on the back, and all in a 
neat portfolio, $5.00. Mounted on beveled «ards with 
Rr, inted deseription under each picture, in finer port- 

lio, $8.00. See Miss Rowe's — on this set in 
August 6th The @anday School Tim 

Send 10 cents for catalogue of 10 1000 subjects, includ- 
ing reproductions of art, old and modern, together 

ith views from all parts of the world. Works for 
Sunday-school teaching and for illustrating Bible his- 
tory a specialty. Address, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


The constantly increasing custom of presenting 
Sunday-school scholars with a birthday card has en- 
coura: us to issue four pretty designs, Price, $3.00 
per 100, postpaid. Sample set of the four designs 
mailed on recei pt of 15 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New York City. 








Then send sample pack- 
25 cts. to us, 


9 Do you use age of 70 dif- 
and we will [REWARD CARDS ?j ferent ones. 
send you a ™ 


D. R. NEVER PUB. CO., Albany, N. Y. 


Catalogue of Library Books, 
Surtpeare Text Cards, and upplies, 
ever issued. 48 pages. Free, 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM 


122 Nassau Street, New York. 
Send for Catalogue of 
/ best 8. 8. Requisites, 
2 S. Maps, Cards, &c. 
A. % oe ~ ng BA vd. 


““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
First store below Market Street, Philadelph: hia, Pa. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


GOLDEN TEXT SYMBOLS. 


Sends ae CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price list. 

B. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 

OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS A object teach- 

ing in the Sunday-school. New, beautiful, 

practical, cheap. Sample %, 
cents; cardboard, 15 cents. 

242 Chestnut Street, aati “Pa. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 

WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage.” Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


























stpaid, paper, 16 
i. HART, JR, 











THE BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 





Fifth Year, 1887-88, begins November 1, 1887, closes May 1, 1888. 
OPEN NOW TO NEW MEMBERS. 
Now NUMBERS 9,000 MEMBERS. 





GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 

The BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE ScHOOL leads its 
members to a connected study of those periods of 
Bile history and those hooks of the Bible, portions of 
which are selected as the International lessons, It 
supplements those lessons. It fits its members for 
the intelligent study of the International series. It 
has a“ Bible Teac hing Section” for tra’ ning its mem- 
bers in the principles and methods of ‘leaching and 
Practical Work. It has the power of associated study. 
It stimulates and helps by gathering into one school 
the more faithful workers of all the states and terri- 
tortes and of Canada. 


THE TEXT-BOOKS. 

Its text-books are pamphlets prepared 
by Dr. Worden, issued monthly to the 
members, November 1, December 1, Janu- 
ary 1, February I, Marek 1, April 1, 


The Rev. Dr. JAMES A. WORDEN, 


138334 tf Chestnut St., Philad’a. 








THE STUDY FOR 1887-88. 


The course embraces Old Testament History in 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
and Judges; the Life of Christ contained in Matthew 
13-28; running paraljel to the International Lessons of 
1888; Practical Lessons in Methods of Instruction. 

An annual certificate will be given to all members 
entitled to a grade of 70. A diploma will be given to 
all completing the entire course, 

TERMS :—To each member Of schools of five or 
more. 50 cents, which includes ail expense, text-books. 
etc. To isolated members, 75 cents. All welcome to 
membership who desire to study the Scriptures. Or- 
ganize at once in your church and school. Send 
names of president and members, with dues, to 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
‘A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did it 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs, It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. - 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 


common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.”’ 


From The New York Observer. 


“He was indeed a model supertntonsont, and this 
book tells how he became such ; it exhibits his meth- 
ods, and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 

ST in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 


“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages = 
— e attention to the narrative from beginnin 

.. The story is one that will be of great serv deg 
and is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
“* We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
idactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to = is well, but the exhibition of the true su- 
perintendent in his Ly: is better. ... Others than su- 
perintendents will be helped by this book. é€ com- 


mend it to all of our readers as one worth owning and 
studying.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D 


- WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price, bound in cloth, with 


From The New York Tribune. 

* His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school li- 
brary, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadetphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as su rintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value to all aspiring Sunday-school workers, 
and all Christian men. 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. (United Brethren.) 

“Itis not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the story 
of what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually 
was. It is written in a compact but warm style, and 
is rich in every page Me oe oe suggestion to su- 
perintendents and teach 


From The Hvening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact, there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragementin 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.’ 








THE AMERIGAN 


: MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Amerie 
ean thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRICE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon ree 
ceipt of 25 cts.; back numbers, 15 cts. 


Premium List with either. 
Address: 


The American Magazine Co., Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl Ste, N. Y. 


EET UPCLUBS. 


Everybody can learn to write @ good hand at home by 
using 














Mailed for 50 cents in stamps by the “ sg 8 Art 
Journal,’ 205 Proadway, New York 





RATED. The best,pur- 
est, brightest, cheap- 
est, & most attractive 
paper for young peo- 
ple will be sent 6 mos, 


on trial, from July to 
December, for 15 eta. Address Box 3,470, New York. 


SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


20 Centsa Year, Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pub, Co., Boston, Mass. 


The largest circulation: of ony 
eriodical in the world. ‘**Th 
hila. cam, arava Home Jour- 


nal aan Practical House eoeer.. aa” Sam- 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB. CO. filadet his: Pa. 








“New York, He has serial numbers, gummed and 





If so. we have some of the best 
sunday-school books at great- 
ly r duced prices,—all of the 


DO you 
want rood. publishers, Write for our Cata- 
} logue before ordering any 


books, because 
WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY ! BRARY 
D. R. NIVER Pub. Co., rn oe 


Albany, N. Y. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR. $i. ficscsineacdet 


if practe). 
Editorials, expository notes, primary teachings, what 
can I do? central thougats, golden text illustrations, 
questions, Plans, young peoptle’s meetings. 6c. copy. 


Send 60c, fie a yeane T. J. Morrow, Minneapolis, Minn. 





























UNDA Y-SCHOOL librarians should send for the 
KS catalogue of P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau St., 


perforated, in all sizes; also paper bovk covers 
that can be adjusted to ) fit books: of _any 31ze, 


lF You ARE MUSICAL 


You will find something of: et in the following 
t of books and music 





A Thanksgiving Service 
for Sunday-sechooles, con 


HARVEST. taining beautiful Music, 


Scts each or S0cts. a doz., te. Provan Recitations, 
by mail; $1 a 100 by express | °° R viervey, 


MODERN SOPRANO SONGS, {eh dena collection an 


choice songs, by the best 
Boards, $1.00, Cloth, $1.50 (composers of Europe. 


7 The choicest piano m 
Modern Classics! ss;,,0%, seaseate dit 
Boards, $1.00. Cloth, $1.60 (brated foreign writers. 


EMPIRE. OF SONG. {Seer Sark. ot 

Root. His latest 
ASE’S y vlog sabi 
HORUS “COLLECTION. {aha ginal and velected 


16 Cents. chor Peek eres by 


A beautiful solo and 

BRAVE HADDOCK | sr: enn intasey 
HAS FALLEN. |of Tho | Temperance 
80 Cents. Martyr Rev. Geo. 0. 

The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0, 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 





SONGS OF WORSHIP, 

THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK, 
Edited by Professor Waldo 8S. Pratt, 
Will be issued about October 1. It in- 
cludes a number of exquisite new pieces 


by American composers,—Dudley Buck,’ 


W.W. Gilchrist, Warren, and many others. 
The best English composers are also well: 
represented. The book contains some novel 
features, and it is believed that every hymn 
and tune will be found useful in the Sun+ 
day-school. It is anattractively gotten up 
and very desirable work. The publishers 
are prepared to receive orders for sample 
copies at 35 cents. 
THE CentuRY Co., New York. 


THE TWO BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING 
BOOKS IN THE FIELD 


Joyful Lays. Glad Refrain. 


$30 per 100 Copies; $25 per100 Copies; 
35 cts. each by Mail. 30 cts. each by Mail. 


aa" Sent for ceemeney on receipt of price. Specimen 


1" 8 “VE. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., N.Y. 


Rae tt Randolph Street, Chicago. 


YMNS:TUNES 

= CHILDREN Giutin: 
A new Sone. Endorsed by all who have seen i. Send 
sir Coy a Music and Wo Worda on! 


Satpaid .50 | Si 
pm rsa ib 0100 | Gingle on copy es 
JNO. B. BUE, Jr., Publisher, 438. writ St.. 


INFANT PRAISES 


A new book of PRIMARY genes. now ready. 
Sample co a by matl tor 2 


JOHN J. HOOD, ‘si Akcu sr, 


EW « cH UReH MUSIC. —Bonum Est in F, 10e. 
Cantate Domino in F,25c. Deus Misereatur, E 
flat, 12c. Benedic Anime Me C, ~ All com 
by fred Maxson. Evening wee ge . Leslie 
20c. Any of above mailed, pees. aid, » upon receipt t of 
f phd price . Stamps received. W H. BonkR 
usic 














Publishers, 1102 chestnuts St., Faile., Pa. 


EWELS oF 





RAISE 


NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL. 
reve Cy Guaranteed, Specimen copy, paper cov. 26c. 
A MULL, 150 Nassau ‘Street, Seer York, 









| PAPER BY MAIL. 
ARE YOU) 1 so, send am 6 cents (to pay 
pO age, ete.) for our com- 
OUT OF | esrictsonis cies: 
P A Pp E R ra sizes, more than 


250 VARIETIES 

of Foreign and American 

Papers, which we sell BY HE POUND, trom 
15 cents upwards, 

SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, , 

178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 

I OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 

=i und.—Sell direct from mills to the.consumer. 

e sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 


a per of sheets to a pound, sent On receipt of 15 ets, 
H. H. CaRTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 











EPMAN'S EYELET MACHINES, for law- 

yers and binders, “Improved,” “ Combino,” 

= « thalspensable. ” Lipman’s Patent ‘Paged Writing 
L, LIPMAN, 51 So. 4th St., Philadelphia. 








WHETHER YOU WANT A 











it will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


RGAN Ssstorcvencou FREE | 


OR old established aud reliable manufacturers and save the agents 
enormous commissions, OUR rane A A ILL ogy sags YOu. 


Don’t fail to write for Catalogues REE. 
CORNISH & CO., WASHINGTON. 3 NEW P SERSEX. 
For illustrated cata- 


MASON ORGAN ieee oriie aincron 
HAMLIN PIANO 











ENEN SPLASHER FREE, Size, 20 X 44 in 
stamped with a pretty Seslgp. silk & instructions 
for making with each splasher. Sells for 40c. at stores. 
Send 25c, for 6 mos. trial ‘ND HOME to Farm & Home, 
&obtainitfree, FARMAND 





& Hamlin, Boston, 
CHURCH HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
invite the attention of Organists 





New York, or Chicago. 

and Church Committees to their 

GANS Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application, 


GLAD.HALLELUJAHS frrz.c Suess: 


song book, for Church or School. By mail, 35 cts. 
By express, $3.60 per dozen; $30 per hundred. 
t. T. TASKER, Sr. Publisher/921 Arch 8t., Phila., Pa. 





The CHILDREN’S HALLELUJAH 


A beautiful Sunday Sample co 
25e. Specimen Paros. — Free MORE BROS, 
Publishers, 185 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ELCOME SONGS for Sunday-schools, 

Words and music, costs but $5.¢ » pe ver 100 copies, 

Large enough collection for any school. ‘our separate 

numbers issued, a» for sample coves. 5 cents for 
each number. F. EVEL . Publisher, r. Chicago. — 


SEND TO OLIVER DITSON & CO, 


BOSTON, for list and description of SABBATH 
SCHOOL and all other SAC REL ) » SONG BOOKS. 











TX RESS: $3. Circular size, bind 
T Newspaper size, #44. Type-se 
ting easy, printed directions. 
a Wlsena 2 stamps fer catalogue 
DSfosy eu ac cards, &c., to face 


D8korv. Kelsey & Co.,Meriden,C 
then anbOe LETTERS IN 


| sin § PORTABLE COPYING BOOK, 


Sold by all stationers and by ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
47 South 4th St.. Phila. Price, $1.00 by ma'l, postpaid, 


‘END 6 CENTS for samples of the famous cus- 
rr tom-made riymouth Rock $3 Pants. Rules torself- 


| nieasurementandsc loth tape measure included. Every 


air guaranteed or money refunded. Plymouth 
Kock | Pants Co., 1s Summer St., Boston, “Mass. 











In ordering goods, or in making pone 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well asthe 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver« 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage : 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for ony number of copies less than five. Te a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year. ‘To new subscribers, half price (50 


cents). 
CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half pce (75 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
leas than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one y<ar, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers. and halt price (64 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than ten, 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachcrs in any 
schoo! is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and haif price 
(80 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
ber of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school, This oes not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
legs than the full number of teachers, Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to jcin the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in exeess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time. Jeachers belonging to the 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers ina school, For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an 

ther, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “‘ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 

‘The shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade ee it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new sttbscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given above). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. |The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. ‘Che papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 

sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


paper. 

ivacribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
oftice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than tle one who sent the previous subscription, 
ench person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
| ert ae 

THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial of the 

aper. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

lor one year only, ay 

‘The paper will not hé Sent to uny subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers tor a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the swhacription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 

mJ wn r 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School ‘Times (the paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
acribers) at the followimg rates :— 





From 1 to 4 copies, 10s. each, 
> 5to9 4 8s.6da. “ 
10 copies and ipwatds, x | i 


To secure the above pates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will te 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
Ca. to one address, whicbever may be preferred 

the subscribers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 





«OO PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following discounts: 
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An advertiser is entitled to the highest discount 
which the entire amount of advertising done by him 
inauy one year will secure. 


DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 
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No advertisement of less than 5 lines inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space, 

An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two. 

Advertisements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will be charged ai: advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 


Address ali communications about advertising to 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadeiphia. 
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OR CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 
irritation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
symptoms of inherited skin diseases, the CUTICURA 
MEDICATED TOILET SoAP is absolutely priceless. 

It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and _ tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason of 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes unwholesome 
influences of impure air and water. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
transparency to the complexion and hands, no prod- 
uct of recent science can possibly equal the CuTI- 
CURA MEDICATED TOILET SOAP. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 2c. Prepared by the 
PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

4a Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


BABY'S Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 





fied by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
lts merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 283 N. 2d st., Phila., Pa. 


@™ XQUISITE AND LASTING 
COLCATE & CO.’S 
TOTLET SOARS. 


COBB’S COMPLEXION SOAP. 


A dollar’s worth ge: pes aid, to subscribers of The 
New England Fireside. Best dollar magazine published 
Send $1 to N. E. F. Co., 105 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


THE KEYSTONE WASHER “= 


made. 
Every one is warranted for five years. Circulars free, 
F. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 
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This Label ts on the Best Albhon Made, 


YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S GOCOA. THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
‘CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


and er preparations. 
@, 0. WILBUB & SOAS, Chocolate Mannf’r's., Philadelphia, Pa. 


: mCOCOD NEWS 
ReaTAerich, To LADIES. 


— -« 

Greatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
5 Tea Sct, Dinner 8 t, Gold Band 
Yow mone Sollee Set, by Brass is Castor, Or 

ebster’s Dictionary. For particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York 


““wOOD’S"’ PURE 
FLAVORING EXTRACTE 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
HOS. WOOD & CO. BOSTON. 


LES CED , RESTAURANT 
SEASONING kiana cine aie 
BA HRER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing 
less than one cent a cup. 
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Gr. WARNER'S Health Underwear, 

MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, fal 

Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and f° 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 








Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


ist. Camel’s Hair anil Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight «f Cotton or Linen, 

2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and vgainst drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

8d. They are an important protection against 
col-is, catarrh, consumption, Leuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and mularia. 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
asthey are natura/ colors and contain no dyes. 

6th. The Camel's Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 


Manufactured in a!l styles of Gentlemeni’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 









S WHY DO MOTHERS 


Put stiff corsets on 
gtoving Children? Don't do it, but 


i j FERRIS B reno other 
noises BESS; 


MonnFeocarere, NEW YORK. 
MARSHALL FIE D.& 60, ch IeaGo, 








~TNVALUABLE: fo 
LADIES and 
cen CHILDREN, 


The organs of both small and great; 

It checks Sick Headuche, and the woe 

That sad Dysnen/ics ever know. 

In TARRANT'S SELTZER people find 
A remedy and treat combined. 
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CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up 
worn-out nerves, relieves all weak- 
nesses and nervousness. 


By druggists, or mail, $1. 56 W. 25th St., N.Y. 





EYESIGHT BY MAIL, 
f fitti 


r method o' persans 
who canpotsee a guod optician 
is hi lists and physicians Sen: 





y ied by 
4c in stampe toylEEN & CO., Opticians, 924 Chestnut St.,Phila, 


J UCH PAINFUL DISEASES AS RHEUMATISM, 

Sciatica, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Liver Complaint, 
Nerve trouble, are treated without medicine at 
PROF. HEINE'S MED. PINE STEAM INSTI- 
TUTE, 609 Vine Street, Philadelphia. References, 


VERY MOTHER or nurse interested in the 


care of young children 
should send to Woolrich & (*., Palmer, Mass., 
for } a: uphiets on the care of children. Sent free 
to any address. Set of cards for stamp. 








A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Ory Citrate Magnesia, 


An aperient that has been tested forty vears. And 
those who use it :ecommend it. Try it ourself. 








Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 

Forstyle, comfort. health, and durability has no equal. 

on Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
Ways regains its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what position the wearer 
may sit or recline. Avoid 
infer‘or imitations. See 
that each bustle isstamped 
Innproved “ Lotta.” Send 
for price-list. COLUMBIA 
RU BBERCO, SoleM’fr’s, 


: Roston, Mass, 
FOR SALE by al! the LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES. 


THE GINDERELLA 


fe WHITE WIRE BUSTLE 


for LITTT.E GIRLS, and for Ladies 
who do not wish to wear the extreme of fashion. Only 
SENT BY MAIL on receipt of price. 

BC. WESTON & WELLS MF'G CO. "81 betents 


Philadelphia, 

















The VAN ORDEN RELIEF CORSETS 


never vary, are perfect in Shape, a marvel of support, 
durability and healthfulness, They are sold entirely 
upon their merit, and will be found a gold mine for 
LADY AGENTS, ‘Terms Liberal. Good pay for those 
willing to work. Full decc:iptive circular mailed free, 

Address VAN ORDEN CORSET COMPANY 
ae Cliaton Place, N. ¥. 


» RAVEN 
=x GLOSS 


: SHOE DRESSING. 
) Best for Ladies’ use. Is Economical, Softens 
i and Preserves Leather. Insist upon having it. 














FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


a 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MEETING. 


[The Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, in The 
Congregationalist. } 


Just now, when the Young People’s 
Meeting seems to be coming into special 
prominence, it may be that some sugges- 
tions on this point will be not unwelcome. 
Such as they are, they have this at least to 
recommend them—that they are the result 
of much care and attention through an 
experience of several years. It may be 
remarked, what, indeed, is obvious, that a 
meeting of this kind, in order to its perma- 
nent success, must be the object of con- 
stant care and attention to somebody. 
Fortunate is the pastor who is given leave 
to have the particular oversight and direc- 
tion of it. 

That the leadership of the meeting shall 
ordinarily devolve on the young men, and 
that the themes shall be announced be- . 
forehand, seems to be generally agreed 
upon. The choice of themes is a matter 
of great importance; and here the counsel 
of the pastor, or of some competent adviser, 
may be well employed. It is also generally 
agreed that the exercises of the meeting 
shall consist of remarks, prayers, Scripture 
readings, and singing. 

How these exercises shall be ordered is 
the thing to be determined. First, how 
shall the duty of bearing part in them 
(except the singing) be distributed; and 
second, how shall that suitable preparation 
for bearing part in them, which is indis- 
pensable to their permanent interest and 
profitableness, be ' secured. 

As to distribution: Where every person 
present is engaged to take some part, as in 
the case of the admirable Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, there is, of course, no ar- 
rangement needed. But in a meeting too 
large for that, the matter must. be left to 
volunteer service; or be provided for by 
some system of appointment. 

There are objections to either way. 
Volunteering is liable to involve the 
deadly evil-of long pauses, or, at best, to 
make the exercises of the meeting, aside 
from the leader’s part, mainly impromptu ; 
and the impromptu exercises of quite 
young people in that field are apt to be, in 
the long run, trite and unedifying. The 
method ofappointments, on the other hand, 
is somewhat mechanical, and forfeits the 
advantage of spontaneity, occasionally so 
effective. Still, there are reasons why, on 
the whole, a system of appointments is to 
be preferred, and most of all because it 
makes for preparation, the value of which, 
on more accounts than one, cannot be 
overestimated. 

One fashion of ordering it, which, to the 
writer’s knowledge, has sustained the test 
of long trial, is thus: Let a list be made 
of all that class of young men who will 
undertake to share the duty of the meet- 
ing in making remarks; also of that class 
of younger men (or not younger) and boys 
who will do the same in reading passages 
of Scripture. And then let a certain 
number from each list—say four or five— 
as their turn comes round, be notified of 
the fact by postal card through the mail, 
or otherwise, a few days in advance. This 
secures variety to the meeting by change 
of participants, and it gives a chance to 
get ready. But those who talk will need 
to be warned, and some of them repeatedly, 
not to take up too much time. Where 
they have given a subject careful study, 
young men are as apt to have too much to 
say as their elders. If each speaker will 
conclude his remarks with a brief prayer 
—and the prayers at a Young People’s 
Meeting should be brief—the devotional 
element of the meeting will maintain its 
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proper proportion, and the prayers will 
tend to have point, 

The reading of passages of Scripture 
bearing upon the theme discussed, deserves 
to be held a no less valuable contribution 
to the meeting than its other exercises. 
Each reading may profitably consist of 
from six to ten verses, but sometimes of 
more. There is an advantage in having 
the passages to be read selected by some 
one person, the pastor, for instance, and 
given out to the readers with the notice 
informing them that they areon duty. It 
guards against the selection of the same 
passages by different readers; and then 
there are many boys who do not know 
how to choose well for themselves. The 
readers want to be impressed with the im- 
portance of taking pains with their part ; 
of reading the passages intrusted them the 
very best they can, so as to bring out the 
sense, and to beclearly heard. The writer 
has often practiced new beginners in this 
duty, in his study, with excellent results. 
One use of such readings is that they 
accustom a boy to hear his own voice in 
the meeting. That point gained, he is 
prepared to take a further step. By and 
by, if encouraged to do so, he will preface 
or conclude his reading with a word of his 
own, and in time take his place in the 
ranks of the speakers. 

But nothing has been said yet about the 
part of the young women and girls in the 
Young People’s Meeting. The objection 
to their individual participation in a large 
meeting (it would not, of course, apply to 
a small one) is their prevailing inaudi- 
bility. With rare exceptions, it is very 
difficult indeed for them to bring them- 
selves to speak so as to be heard, where it 
requires some considerable uplifting of 
the voice. One thing, however, they can 
do, and do it better on an average than 
young men and boys of the same age. 
They can write. Let, then, a list of such 
of them as will write for the meetings be 
made out, and, as in the case of the young 
men, let the three or four whose next turn 
it is, be notified that they are on duty, and 
let their written contributions—not more 
than two or three note-paper pages in 
length—be read at intervals, by the leader 
or pastor, in the course of the meeting, 
anonymously or not, as may please the 
writers. They will come in excellently 
well, and not infrequently be the best 
thing in the meeting. They need to be 
read in a manner to do them justice, and 
for that reason should be furnished to 
the leader, or whoever is to read them, a 
sufficient time before the meeting to give 
him the opportunity to familiarize him- 
self with them. 

The writer has about forty such helpers 
on his list—of course, it is all the while 
changing—and has in his study a pile of 
hundreds of their short essays, accumulated 
in the course of several years, very many 
of which—and some of them by quite 
young girls—are most creditable per- 
formances, and served their purpose ad- 
mirably. An obvious benefit of this 
method is that it cultivates young women 
in the habit of thoughtfulness on religious 
subjects. And it brings them into the 
service of the Young People’s Meeting in 
a way that they feel amounts to something 
—asitdoes. For any who will not venture 
to write, to hunt up and copy an extract 
from some spiritual author, or from the 
world of religious poetry, touching the 
subject under consideration, will be useful 
to the meeting, and very useful to them- 
selves, 

There are some details of management 
in the conduct of the meeting itself that 
may be profitably observed. For instance, 
if one of the appointed speakers is advised 
that it devolves on him to speak first after 
the leader, it will secure—what is of no 
little importance—that the meeting shall 
be set promptly in motion. The first five 





minutes of a meeting after it is thrown 
open are apt to give character to the 
whole. And if, likewise, one of the readers 
is instructed at what point his part is to 
come in,—for example, just after the first 
written contribution is presented,—it will 
help to a proper mingling of the exercises. 
It is also desirable that one of the best 
(probably one of the older) speakers should 
be the last. If the pastor is present, though, 
that is the place for his word. 

Ifany one says that this “ cut and dried” 
way of procedure is very mechanical, it 
must be conceded that it is. What can 
be said for it, however, is, that it or some- 
thing like it would seem to be necessary 
to constitute the Young People’s Meeting 
a permanently effective instrument: of 
edification and training for the largest 
number of participants, and that it has 
been found to work well. It is evident 
that, as was observed at the outset, it in- 
volves the outlay of a good deal of care 
and attention on the part of somebody. 
But it pays. 
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BAXTER C.SWAN 
Manufacturer, 
244-246 S. Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Write for catalogue. 
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Furniture. Send for circulars. 
CHURCH: Stained Glass. R. GEISSLER, 
Bauners, 127 W,8thSt.,New York 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
Place. New York City, W.D. Kerr, Secretary. 


| ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BU LLETIN 
AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers, and to inform no others. 


BBotien tere a boardin«-school for girls, 
Bethlehem, Pa, eo ee Twentieth 
year opens Sept. 14. F, 1. WALSH, Principal. 


G OLDEN HILL SEMINARY, for Young La- 
SW dies, Bridgeport, Conn. For circulars, address 
the Principal, Miss EMity NELSON. 


N BS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School for 
Young Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St., ——o 
Pa. Fifteenth year begins Sept. 22. 


M"8; RIDGELY’S Boarding and Day School 
Pi. for Girls, 204 N. 35th St., Phila., reopens Sept. 14. 
College preparation, Miss A: O. Goxpp, Asso. Prin. 


] ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers, Full course of study. 
Address Professor FRANCIS B. DENIO, Bangor, Maine. 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER 


Will receive a few youn git | into her family to 
boa: and educate. Address M. V. W., 649 North 
Thirty-fifth Street, Philadelphia, 


CREYLOCKINSTITUTE 


South Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. Prepara- 
sory school for boys. 46th year be; ins Thursday, Sept. 
For catalogues address GEO. F, MILLS, Prin. 


ECTURE COURSES. ferastemp for rock 


best talent! Oriental Looms Bureau, 58 
W. Twenty-third Street, New York. Sauahbrah 
Oriental Lectures and over two hundred others! 



































CADEMY of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Locust and Juniper Streeis. Re- 
opens Septe mber 22. i ant thoroughly for col- 
lege, scientific schools, and business, Sargent’s gym- 
nastics. JAMES W. ROBINS, D.D., Head Master. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lilus- 
trated Calendar. Address E, TOURJER, Boston. 


CADEMY & COLLEGE at Deland, Fla. The 
urpose of this Institution is to give in the delight- 

ful climate of Florida as tmoronah and liberal an educa- 
tion as can be secured in the best New England schools. 
Send for catalogue to J. F. FoRBxEs, Pres., Land, Fla. 
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52d year. Prepares thoroughly for college, the gov- 
ernment academies, and business. Military drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. _ 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 


TUTE for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 21. College 
Fe eparatory, classical, & scient oS eee courses, 
or rciroulare. address EMMA O. NRO, Brincipal, 
B. HOWARD, Sec’ry, West Bridgewater, Mass, 


SEVEN CABLES, 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 


Fourteenth year of Mrs. Westcott’s boarding school 
for young ladies. Circulars on application, 
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Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Send for illustrated rice-list, CO. A, 
HAR’ & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia, 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimes twp Pears for CHURCHES "ke. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Add dresd 

ANE & CO. 
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Mention this paper. ” 


Baltimore, Ma, 


win BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 





WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Befiector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivable use. heen 
free. Please state wa 





sm 20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, ILL 
14 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We propose to send by mail a sample bur- 
ner That will double your light, never 
break chimney, extinguish like gaz with 
safety, fit the a you a. wane 
change. Cost e Dolla 

WEIDENER, ea 2d Bt Philadelphia.” 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 


Differ from all others that they spread the light into 
all pars of the room. Send for catalogue. 
AILEY REF ‘LECTOR Co.. PITTSBURGH, Pa. Pa. 


- CHURCH LIGHTS. 


Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards. 
H. & N. Bussey & Day, 42 Barclay: St.. New York. 
Glassware, Lamps, and Fixtures. Send for catalogue. 


PERFECT OIL BURNER. FITS ANY LAMP. 
Safety Extinguisher. Cannot explode. No 
blowing out. Large white light. No flicker. Send 
for sauiple and chimney, #1.25. 
N.Y. BRASS CO., 1 Barclay St., New York. 


SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE 


Our Metier Homoeopathic Chocolate is the 

leusry of a A 1b can of chocoiate will make 

great ma cone of chocolate, on short notice, by 
adding boiling milk or water. 


Croft &@ Allen, 
1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 























HIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. Collegiate, preparatory, normal, 
commercial, and art departments. First-class conser- 
vatory of music. Elegant home for ladies with teach- 
ers. Necessary expense for a term ~~ $50 or less. 
832 students. Fall aE, begins Sept. 14, 1887. 
PAYNE, LL.D., President, 


COLEMAN NATIONAL epee: 
NESS COLLEGE, Newark, N. J. 
Cheapest and Best Course of Busi- 
ness Training in the World. Satisfac- 
tion guarantéed or money refunded. 

‘or Cotnlogne, ete.. addre: 

H. OOLRMAN. "President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut 8t., Fitladelphis, to 

OGoNTzZ, the spacious country seat of Jay Cooke, will 
begin its thirty-eighth year, Wednesday, Sept. 28, For 
circulars. apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery 








County, Pa. 

Pr inctpals. Emeritus Principals. 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss M. L. BoNNBY. 
Miss SyLvia J. EASTMAN. Miss H, A. DILLAYE, 





MT BEACON ACADEMY > 





Select Ha Home School 


SA J. FRED SMITH, A.M, 
Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA APADEMY. 
ACADEMY, 
CURETER, Hy year opens ay eet 4. 
LITARY COLLE 
Degrees . & moi apes 
Chemistry, Architecture, Arts. 
Preparatory Course. uperior Militury System. 
Thorough Technical Instruction by able PROVES 
SORS, Best Moral, Mental, and Physical Trainin 
COL. THEO. HYA'TT, President. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE women. 


Under care of the Synod of New York 

Course of study equal to that of the best 
colleges. Including classical, scientific, and special 
courses. Best advantages in music and art. Bu ding 
with best modern improvements; heated ay een an 
furnished with elevator. Astr onomicul Observa rvatory— 
Museum and Art Gallery. "Terms moderate. pgeees 
Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres't, Elmira, N. ¥ 


“STAMMERING,” 


STUSTEBISS.: and all 7 or a 
Permanently Cared. 











Dr. Lewis 
Surgery, 5 vith Avenue, New York, wrote to an 
inquirer as follows: “I have seen a number of very 

cases of stammering entirely eured by Mr. 
S. Johnston. Hoping anes t a] a mer .& be 2 equally 
LE. ” Yours truly, 

For full particulars, po WR from oaiiant 

physicians and pupils, —e., 
Ss. JOHNSTON. 
Institute: lith and Spring poe rte Sts., Philadelphia. 





Y School for the Correction of Stutteringand other 
Defects of ooo will open in Boston in October. 
J, W. Thorne, Baptist minister, of Massena, N. Y., 
says: “ My son stammered very badly from cbild- 
hood. He was treated by Mrs. Thorpe, and is now 
teaching school. I commend her system in the strong- 
est terms, and will gladly answer any questions.” 
For all’ particulars address Mrs, E. J. E. THORPE, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 


Tested at 1620 pounds to ane at New Orleans Ex 

sition, isthe -_—— LE PAGES LIQUIDGL 

=. A 3 UY ited Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, ans 
for 20c.(stamps). Beware of imitations 











Sayre, Prof. aes edic and Clinical , 





| @PENGERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


USED BY THE BEST PENMAN. 


‘oted for Superiority of Metal. george and Durability, 
20 Samples for Trial, paid, 10 ets, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & 00. THEORY 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turousnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS cals UL Isbell Ta” 


a _ —— 


BROWN’ S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! ' 


Ae mens a A fone ae 




























7enells with your own name and address 
pon on them in Gold Letters for 25 cents. Twelve 
Yor 40 cents. Six 25-cevt orders for $1.00. Address 
CONN. NOVELTY crete earners cu 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New homens Exhibition. 


S, enamel your 
en Ba co’a year, tops 
once a week, and you have 
the finest-polished stove in 
the world. For sale by all 
ten and stove dealers. 


LOW’SART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES. 
W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut St., Phila 
Send for illustrated catalogue, Mention this paper, 


W 0 0 p MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 
TILE FLOORS BRASS GOODS 

BEsr Woar. Lowest PRICES. 

CHAS. L. PAGE, Chicago, Ill. . 


TOOLS Szzal.S2ms. Too! chest, 


Palmer, Cunningham oO. 
(Limited), 607 Market St., Philadeiphia, Pa 


FOR BEST FOOT LATHE 


mae Cw orth $30.00 and upwards), write B.C. 
MAC CHINERY CO., Katile Creek, Mich, . 




















BURPEE’S SEEDS 


ase warranted first class. Send for illus, catal 
- Atlee Barges & & Co., Ph Philadelphia, | 











~C\ Bulbs ana and ‘Plants. Our new 

Giant Pansies are the largest and 

finest Ly the world. ‘Ilwenty-tive 
® cents p 


er. 
JOHN LEWIS CHIL ueens, New York. 
BIRD MANNA will RESTORE the SOXG 
of cage birds. Sold by druggists. 
[ = F* Package of Fronefield’s Cattle Powder for 
FR FE Horses,Cattle,and Poultry. The best made. 
FRON KFIRLD, 346 ‘Dill p 8t., Phila., Pa. 











= 


oe | WANT ACTIVE, E ENERGETIC MEN 

Z>\ and women all over the country to 

; Why sey 7a gear Lf 

e: a actas my 

5 J Un t> bok “| the arguments 

in ius lever are oa a ero y? and convincing that 
sales are made with little difileulty, I wi ship 
a Washer on two weeks’ trial, on liberal terms, 
returned at my expense if not satisfactory. Ag eats 
canthus test it for themselves. Don’t fail towrite for 
terms and illustrated cirev ler with outline of argu- 
ments to be used in making sales. J. Worth, sole 
manfr., St. Louis, Mo. EL ez 1933, Koz. Zork City. 







yore id om 2wee oir own use 
veno Agent, Ask gartieulareabe mon Bree 9 Tela, 


- —_ 





ANTED—Agents for “The Child’s Bible.” 
Introduction by Dr. J. H. VINcKENT. Over 

400 engravings. One agent has lately sold 150 in a 

town of 2,138 people; one 78 in a vill: ze 4 674. The 

best selling hook in this country, Addre 

CASSELL & CO., Limited, 40 Dearborn ‘St. ve chicago. 


/ 





A DAY in your own 
5 to 8 town selling 
the Niekel Tidy 

~~ BLoldes. iKvery tam- 

ily buysthem, Sample and 7 Porte price-list by mail, 
loc. 16c. 1m Zo, stamps, W. Hasselbach, box 861 Sandusky ,O. 


1 IBERAL RAL SALARY paid to live men to intro- 
duce our books on new 

plan. Expenses paid to a for prepa- 
ration. Send at once for particulars. JOHN C, 
WINSTON & CUO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$5 to $10 A DAY. "er, o"4, omen 
* wanted, One agent 

writes : ‘1 make from ps. .00 fo $10.00 a day, Can make it 
every day in the year.” Another, * Took 80 orders in 
about threedays.” ‘Nermsfree. J. H. Earle, Pub., Boston 
Ook AGENTS WA NTED. —Men and women, 

for John B, Gough’s ** Platform Echoes, or Liv- 

ing Truths for Head and Heart,”—his last and best 
book. $100 to $200a month. Send forcircalars. Ad- 
dress A. LD. WORTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Coun 











WV ARK YouR CLOTHES. A rubber stamp 
4 with your uame, India ink, etc., 40 cents (postal 
note). Agents wanted. WILSON BROs.. Ty rone, Pa. 








iT PAYS si. tore lourR Rubbe r r Printi ing Ste amps. Sam- 
ple sfree. J.M. Mitten &Co., he leve land, OQ. 











In ordering goods, or in ner ing inquiry con= 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
iE, | by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 





Sunday School Times. 
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HE TAKES THE CAKE. 
Clarence—Really, Miss Minnie, eve ——- your 


home seems so bright that I would like to steal the 
principal agent. 

Miss Minnie—I orn easily assist you in that line. 

Clarence—Now, really, you overjoy me. 

Miss Minnie—Oh! It's very simple. Buy a cake 
of Sapolio and you can go home happy. 


** She is handsome that handsome does.” 
The girl who uses 


SAPOLIO 


beautifies both the house and herself. 
ine. a cake of it in your next house-clean- 
No, 2. (Copyright, March, 1887.) 


KANSAS CITY. 
Shares $100 each 


CNICKERBOCKER HEIGHTS SYNDICATE 


F + poe ty my A safe savermens which will return over 
Wein in Je ess than one yea 
ve just secured a tract of the finest ground in 
the city limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the 
fashionable residence section, at a greet bargain, and 
are organizing a syndicate to ‘handle it. We will plat 
and sell off in lots, The pro ey can easily be sold 
reels to make a net pro: 33 cer cent bay Soy 4 
par invested in the syedtense, ares, 
The certificate is full =e. be eth sey and 
aaateote It draws 8% interest from date of is- 
sue, and also entitles the holder to receive such pro- 
portion of % of the net profits as the amount of the | 
Breese & all-bear to the entire sum in the i- 
ate. We retain the remaining ’5 as compensation 
for our services, re shares at once by remitting 
New York draft for amount of shares wanted. They 
ere selling rapidly. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 
' §22 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
REFERENCES: 
The Bradstreet Commercial Agency. 


R. G. Dun & Co.’s “ 
Banks and merchants of Kansas City. 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 

















Office in eelneoats Sliding, 


308 and 310 WALNUT sat PHILADELPHIA 





Cash Capital $500,000.00 
Reserve for Be-spenrance me. 

all other ¢ yom «. 1,248,984.44 
Surplus over sit bilities... esa :87 4.88 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, 
$2,201,858.6c4. 


pI RECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery Alexander Biddle, 
John T. te Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Mor »- Jos, EK. Gillin = 
Pembe berton . Hutchinton, Samuel Wel 
has. Ss. Ww helen. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOME RY, Prest. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
oor (RS paid), $260,000, Assets, $792,526.78 


RST MORTGAGE LOANS & 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans, as hereto- 
Sore, drawing 7 Per Cent Cuaranteed. Also l0 





ve times the amount of the mort; see) 
id in trust a the American Loan and an 
also by our paid up ital and 
Besets, of over THREK QUARTERS a MIL 10N, LLAR 
ive years experience, More than 2,000 investors an 
testify to the promptness, safety and satisfaction of 
eir investments. w York jee, 137 ay, 
C. Hine & Son, pote, e , N.Y. seer Tweddle Rullding, 
B. ¥. B. Bull & Co., A 34 School Street 
D. Brooks, Agt. Sena for Pamphlets, Forms and fal 
L H. PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENCE, Ka 


Pntiade TAN Office: 102 South axadek 
F MK SHINNER, Agent. 





Ne TROUBLE in collecting interest or 
Wet oines. if pon ih in mortgage loaus 
ON SEC Rity Co., Emporia, 


ne, Exclusively feet mort e real estate busi- 





OUSEKEEPERS often 


make too much mush 
or porridge for break- 
fast. This is not waste 
when made of “ Cereal- 
ine Flakes.” Add it to 
flour in making bread. 


**T find that bread and cakes 
made of a mixture of flour 
and ‘Cerealine Flakes’ will 
retain moisture for double the 
length of time that these articles 
of food made from flour alone 
will do.”—Euiza R. ParKER. 


‘‘ Bread and rolls made with one-third Cerealine are beautifully 
white, light, and delicious,—the former having better keeping quali- 
ties than bread made without it.” —-CATHERINE OWEN. 


The “ Cargzatine Coox-Book,” containing over two hundred carefully 
prepared recipes, will be sent to any one who will mention where this 
advertisement was seen, and enclose a two-cent ~~ for postage to the 


Cereauine Mrc. Co., Columbus, Ind, 


“ Cerealine Flakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 





INDORSEMENTS OF ONCLAD CLOTH, 


Last year we said to the manufacturer—Give us every yard of this cloth. 
We gave it its name and warrant to you, and set its sale agoing. You have 
done the rest. 
The sale of thousands of suits of this good and untearable cloth means 
something. Neither you nor we mistook in our 
This year we have done the same thing. 
make for our customers. 
the same. 


Men’s Suits, $12.00. 


judgment. 


Boys’ Suits, $8.00. 


Men’s Overcoats, $10.00. 


Get samples of it. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK EAI, 
Sixth and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


e said—Give us every ae you 


The quality is even better than before, and prices 








ness. Every loan carefully placed. Write for pamphlet. 





PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


000. 322 Chestnut St. 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CENT. REAL STAT 


PER 
y O MORTG AG ES me MOWTGAGESea oul ek hl ae 


ompany. 


Colleste feontg, ranecte me INTEREST A ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


BENJ. “Syn a aes T.McC 
phen ‘Onesh 


Capital, 500 


Ox times the amount of 


LORS 
President. 


Krom! 
Dreecrors \Wrcon Bi Smith 


gna tte ore tae 


NDS, secured 
e Capital of the C 


Jooook S. Hiarria, 
hie Sue ee eee Wi as 


OEO.JUNKIN, 





The KANSAS TRUST and BAIN Co, 


OF ATCHISON, KANSAS, 
President, Senator JOHN J. INGALLS. 
Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds, semi-annual interest 
coupons payable at the Chatham National Bank, 
New York. No loans made in the extreme West. 


Send for particulars to 
Eastern Office, 187 Broadway, New York. 
R. M. MANLEY, General Manager. 


AREY. V LEW, CLAY couNTY 


Price $10 inside, and oie he cor for corner m7 
to 








veor truck 


with all nm w towne and railroads ( stamp) to tae 
~ ~ Lanp Co., P.O. Dor 158, Jacksonville, Fla. 


FLORIDA. 2 


next week o' 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT co. (Capita $600,000). 
64, nt Loans, 


aran 
4% eaveinunaie auenel to double income and 
capitalize premium. 150 Nassau St. (mention paper). 


THE REALESTATE TRUSTCO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
___No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 








‘Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


YOU HAVE LIVED AND wo 
For example of its operation address the a 
giv ing your age. 


THE CIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


B ANKING posits. BONDS, mun on time 


mounici pel 
railroad, and other investments. 
CO., 100 W eninge St., Chicago. New’ Yow r & 
United Bank Bu lding. 


KEYSTONE WATCHES esi | 


yen J A eg for the’ 
6 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa, 




















We are almost 


giving away 


2000 pieces of 


Tapestry Brussels Carpeting. 


28 patterns of our 


best grade at . ° - 650 per yd 
(worth 85) 
20 patterns at ° . ° 55c per yd 
(worth 75) 

Our special sales have always attracted a 
large number of buyers from all parts of the 
city and country. is is the largest quan- 
tity and finest line of patterns we have ever 


offered at retail at suc 
some and doing so quickly. 


809 & 811 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


low down prices, and 
no one should miss the chance of securing 


DOBSONS 


ufacturers 








m Cat’s Eye is so called because it 


A apenas oa 

peculiar ray oflight or glisten seen in a cat’s eye in tl 
mited stock only, and offer you pK 
only 44 ets,, post paid. The same in Ear ar Drops, oe, 


Trade Supplied. 
16th St., Denver, Col, 


Thavea 


ST cents, Send Stamp for large dust 
Cabin ta, Aonte Nov-ltivs. Indian Relics. ete. 
H. H. TAMMEN, 935 


e GAT’S -EYE LAé 
SGARF-PIN Its. 












UTTONHOLES. —Our Family. 
— on ordinary sewin; 
managed. Pay mo me and durable 


Price ice very | Send 2c.stamp for iculars enn <~4 
of work. Khe mith & iteue hfe. Porte k lath St.N.Y 


Buttonhole Attach- 
machine, 7 
buttonholes qu 






WANAMAKER’S 





PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 19th, 1887, 
If you can’t come to the Store, 
a letter’s as good as a visit. 


Some Upholstery things. Lots 
of them here. New. 

Chenille Dado Curtains, 31% 
yards long, $4.50 to $8.50. Very 
handsome All-Chenille Curtains, 
in six colors, 3% yards, $10. 
Better than we sold last year 
for $13.50. Our $12 Chenille 
Curtainsare 3% yards long. All- 
over Fringed Vienna Chenille 
Curtains from $7.50 up. Same, 
72 in., for folding doors, etc., 
$18 to $25. 

New pattern French Tapestry 
Curtains, just from the steamer, 
$10 to $15. Also sold singly 
for couch covers. 
Tapestries, Velour, Turcoman, 
and all the latest stuffs for cur- 
tains and furniture coverings, by 
the yard. Prices moderate. 
Nottingham Curtains, $1 to 


$10. Taped edges, Brussels 
effect, $3.50 to $7.50. Colbert 
effects, $2.25 to ¢10. Chintz 


Madras, $3 to $15. 


Blankets. Not a bit too early 
to be thinking of them. It isa 
rare time for Blanket buyers, 
too. The 6 lb. 72x84 in., $5 
Blankets we believe offer bigger 
money value than any others we 
ever offered. They would cost 
us to-day more than we ask. 

A little finer, if you prefer. 
2600 pairs a few weeks ago; 
not a public word about them, 
and almost half gone. 

11-4 $7.50 13-4 $9.50 

12-4 $8.50 14-4 $10.50 

And Scarlet Blankets. <A 
better assortment than you have 
ever seen here before. From 
$2.75 to $8.50 a pair—latter 9 
lbs. and extra large. 


Joun WANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market streets, 
and City-Hall Square. 





James MeCreery & Co, 


are now exhibiting their first Impor- 
tations for the Fall Season, of 
Hautes Nouveautes in Silks, Velvets, 
and Dress Goods. 

ORDERS by mail receive prompt 
and careful attention. 

Address 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST,, 
New York. 












Perfect Necktie Holder. 
end 30 ¢, Se com le of 4 hold- 
ers. S. B. ‘ANTS, 6 TE Street, 
Philadelphia 


WORTH DOINC. 


Write the Hartman Steel Co., Limited, Beaver 
Pa..for illustrated circulars of the HartmanPaten 
Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence. 











SO" tists ISLAND Fancy Dyeing Estab- 
RETT, NEPHEWS, & Co., 5 & 7 

43 N. t. Chasiesse, 
ipping. Send 


rw maE ae 
ae os N. Y.; odpm ‘Phila.; 


Bresies dyed and cleaned ah} 
for pM price-list. Mention this paper. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher,as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 





saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 








publisher will 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of @ party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
thi refund to subscribers | any money that they lose thereby. sf 








